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" stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 
By magot-pies, and' choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood." 

Macbeth, Act III, Scene J^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

RIVAL FLOWERS. 

"... The fairest flowers of the season 
Are our carnations." — Winter's Tale, 

The air was faint with the scent of roses and 
carnations, for all the gardens and glass-houses 
within ten miles^ radius had been rifled of their 
treasures in order to grace the horticultural 
exhibition yearly held on the property of Count 
Sturmfeder. Every gradation of colour and 
every variety of rose was here represented. 
Great pyramids of pale tea roses were piled up 
in rank profusion in the centre of the tent 
ascribed to the flower department, forming a 
creamy hillock against which were displayed 
the more vigorous beauties of blush pink and 
deep red flowers. 
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On smaller tables were grouped the pinks and 
carnations^ fuclisias and geraniums, calceolarias 
and petunias, to which, as many prizes were 
destined, and near to the entrance of the tent 
pitched within the precincts of the Sturmfeder 
park were placed a double row of velvet chairs, 
arranged for the accommodation of the Sturm- 
feder family and their guests. 

They had been inspecting the outer sheds 
devoted to fruits and vegetables, and now came 
into the tent all talking together, in real or 
affected ecstasy at the floral display. 

"Oh, how perfectly delicious !^^ exclaimed a 
tall fair girl, tripping up to the centre table and 
burying her pretty little retrousse nose in a large 
bunch of pink moss-roses. "The very flower I 
doat upon. Count Sturmfeder, you really must 
give me a sprig of these, to wear this evening 
in my hair.'* 

" You have only to command. Baroness Ebba,'' 
replied the gentleman thus addressed ; " my flow- 
ers can only feel flattered by your notice.^' 

"You must feel like a sort of Rose King to- 
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day — now, don't you ? '^ pursued tlie vivacious 
damsel, " with all these lovely flowers ranged be- 
fore you and waiting on your Majesty's verdict/' 
" Will you act the part of Rose Queen to-day, 
and help me to distribute the prizes ? " said Count 
Sturmfeder, bending down a little towards the 
glowing face that was so eagerly raised to his 
own. She too at that moment resembled a fresh 
blush rose, waiting to be plucked by a monarch. 
He could pluck her whenever he chose, he felt 
no doubt on this subject, and perhaps this con- 
viction it was that made him hang back from 
speaking the decisive word, which sooner or later 
must be spoken. Had it not long since been an 
understood matter between the families that Wolf- 
ram Sturmfeder was to lead to the altar one of 
the two fair daughters of his neighbour Baron 
Ottenfels — Ebba or Kuna ? The only question 
now remaining to be decided was whether his 
choice would eventually fall upon Ebba or Kuna. 
Wolfram Sturmfeder was perfectly resigned to 
his fate, as well he might be, seeing that either 
of the two maidens would make an ideal German 
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Hausfrau and a fitting mistress for Castle Sturm- 
feder, but lie was in no particular hurry to 
clinch, the matter, and perhaps unconsciously 
enjoyed the suspense to which he was subjecting 
the two fair candidates. Sometimes he seemed 
to incline most towards the glowing charms of 
Ebba, the elder sister, sometimes again he would 
appear more smitten by the subdued grace of 
Kuna, who was slighter, fairer, more sentimen- 
tally blue-eyed than her sister. It was Kuna who 
now spoke in a gentle, musical voice, sweet- 
toned, but somewhat monotonous. 

"Oh, how wunder — wunderschon/* she mur- 
mured, having moved a little aside to the table 
on which were ranged the carnations. "I have 
never seen a flower like this before. It surely 
deserves the prize. Just see, Herr Graf, does it 
not look exactly like blood-drops upon snow ? '^ 

Thus appealed to. Count Sturmfeder lounged 
up to the carnation group ; he did not feel par- 
ticularly interested in either roses or carnations, 
but the annual horticultural show at Castle 
Sturmfeder was a traditional thing which had to 
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be kept up, and it was incumbent on him as the 
actual head of the family, for this one day at 
least, to play the part of patron to the farmers 
and tenants. His father. Count Gunther Sturm- 
feder, had taken much interest in the breeding 
of kine, the management of field and forest, and 
other such pastoral pursuits, and had died two 
years since, leaving Wolfram, his only son, tin- 
disputed master of all Ms worldly possessions. 
Wolfram showed but little inclination to tread 
in his father's footsteps; caring nought for the 
peaceful monotony of a country gentleman's life, 
he was chiefly distinguished by a fierce love of 
sport, which he proceeded to gratify as soon as 
he found himself his own master, by a prolonged 
tour in the East in quest of big game. After a 
year-and-a-half's absence he had now returned 
home at the request of his aged mother, who 
urged him to give up his wandering habits, set- 
tle down, and marry. She was old, she said, and 
grown feeble, and longed to hold a grandchild 
of her own in her arms before she died. So 
Wolfram had returned, and was doing his best 
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to accommodate himself to what was expected 
of him by playing lord of the manor, and it was 
in view of the coveted grandchild that he was 
endeavouring with somewhat indiflPerent success 
to adapt himself to the part of suitor. Wolfram 
was a tall, massively-framed man of the true 
German type. An indescribable flavour of some- 
thing slightly barbaric hung about his person 
and movements, and it required no great stretch 
of imagination to picture Count Wolfram Sturm- 
feder attired in a wild beast skin, and wielding 
a gigantic club after the fashion of his Teuton 
forefathers — slaying bears and wolves single- 
handed, or bearing off the woman of his choice 
by sheer brute strength. The skin draperies 
were now replaced by a rough tweed shooting- 
coat, and in lieu of a club he invariably wore a 
silver-hilted Hirschfanger or hunting dirk by his 
side ; yet despite the surface gloss which every 
educational advantage could bestow. Wolfram 
Sturmfeder was intrinsically much the same as 
those ancestors who had wandered about the 
German Urwalder a thousand years ago. Aged 
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about twenty-six, he might have been called a 
handsome man but for the over-massive square- 
shaped jaw, and heavy, overhanging brows, which 
in repose gave his face a slightly gloomy appear- 
ance. Somewhat sleepy blue eyes and a head 
and Ibeard of reddish fair hair, worn decidedly 
longer than custom prescribes, rendered him not 
unlike a young lion, but a lion which has not as 
yet tested its strength, and in which the instincts 
of its kind are still dormant. Only a certain blue 
fire, which in rare moments of excitement would 
shoot from his usually expressionless orbs, re- 
vealed the volcano within. There was no trace 
of this fire just now as he turned to the younger 
sister. 

" You are right. Baroness Kuna, as always, and 
undoubtedly this carnation deserves to be crowned 
in preference to any other. It is a most un- 
usual specimen, and I do not remember having 
seen the like before in any of the cottage gardens. 
I wonder to whom it belongs ? " 

Deserting the roses, the guests now thronged 
round the carnation table in loud and voluble 
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admiration. Certainly the flower was a noticeable 
one, being a double carnation almost twice as large 
as any of its comrades, snow white at the edges, 
but with a deep crimson heart, which, as Kuna had 
remarked, suggested blood drops upon snow. Not 
only the flower itself was remarkable, but likewise 
the vase which contained it, for whereas the other 
pinks and carnations all grew in common earthen- 
ware flower pots such as may be seen in every 
cottage window, this particular carnation was 
planted in a curious old majolica jar of foreign 
appearance, blue and yellow in hue, and with an 
intricate design in bas-relief representing a mytho- 
logical subject, viz: the bearing off of Europa 
by Jupiter under the form of a bull — such a vase 
as we sometimes come across in an antiquary^s 
shop, or may chance to light upon in some old 
Italian palazzo with faded frescoes adorning its 
crumbling walls. 

^'Here is the name,^' said Kuna, drawing out 
a narrow slip of wood which, stuck in the soil 
between the stalks, had hitherto escaped her eyes, 
and she read aloud — Oarofano Cor di Sangue, and 
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undemeatli in smaller characters the name^ ^^ Livia 
Ronsecco." 

The name was unknown to all the party. Who 
could she be ? Curiosity on the subject was pres- 
ently to be satisfied. It was only after the prizes 
for fruit and vegetables had been distributed to 
stout farmers and buxom matrons, and the little 
band of musicians stationed behind the tent had 
struck up a long-drawn dreamy German valse, that 
the flowers had their turn. There were a dozen 
prizes to be distributed, each consisting of ten 
silver Hirschgulden thalers placed in a little silk 
bag, which, like the ribbon to which it was at- 
tached, was blue and orange, the colours of the 
Sturmfeder coat of arms. It was Ebba Ottenfels 
who in her newly-assumed character of Rose 
Queen, and with a bunch of pink moss-roses stuck 
in the bosom of her white muslin dress, had un- 
dertaken to assist Count Wolfram in this part of 
his duties, he holding a silver salver whereon re- 
posed the little silk bags which she presented to 
each fortunate winner, passing the ribbon round 
his or her neck, with a pretty smile and a few 
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gracious words of congratulation. It was some- 
times amusing to note the curious incongruity 
existing between the flower and its owner; thus, 
for instance, the white rose prize was bestowed 
upon an exceedingly red-nosed old peasant, whose 
walk was scarcely steady as he approached the 
table to claim his reward, while a beautiful deep 
purple pansy turned out to be the property of a 
skinny, freckled, squinting little school-girl. The 
carnations were last upon the programme, and 
one silk bag only remained upon the tray when 
the name of Livia Ronsecco was called. Wolfram 
had put down the now empty tray, and was 
holding the bag in readiness for Ebba, who by 
this time, rather flushed and overcome by the 
heat, was yawning behind her white lace fan. 

At first it appeared as though the summons 
were to remain unanswered, and the name had 
to be called a second time in louder accents be- 
fore the crowd gathered round the entrance of 
the tent parted a little in order to make way 
for an old man, leading by the hand a young, 
a very young girl. The man, who walked with 
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a slight stoop, wore a brown velvet suit, con- 
siderably tbe worse for wear, but wbich. barmon- 
ized well with the long white beard reaching al- 
most to the waist, as with the well-marked sweep- 
ing eyebrows, aquiline nose, and dark flashing 
eye, which showed that he must formerly have 
been pre-eminently handsome. Now bent and 
broken as he was, he looked decidedly too aged 
to be the father of that exquisite child. 

If the red and white carnation had attracted 
attention ^mid the humble cottage flowers, so in 
far higher degree did this young girl stand out 
from her surroundings. Great startled-looking 
brown eyes, set rather far apart in a delicate 
classical oval, gave her face a singularly youthful 
expression, further enhanced by two coal-black 
plaits of hair hanging far below her slender waist. 
This youthful appearance was not, however, backed 
up by her dress, which, consisting of heavy black 
brocade woven in a stiff floral pattern, seemed 
rather *to belong to a former generation. On her 
breast she wore a curious gold cross of Florentine 
workmanship, suspended from a massive chain of 

2 
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the same metal, and matching the ear-rings, which 
seemed to be all too heavy for the delicate shell- 
like ears. Despite, however, the intrinsic richness 
of these items of costnine, the general effect pro- 
duced by it was to an attentive observer rather 
suggestive of poverty than wealth, by reason of 
the incongruity of some of the details. The heavy 
brocade, frayed and worn at some places, was 
further disfigured by various unsightly patches 
which had been applied without much art or 
method to conceal the ravages of time. The gown 
had, moreover, been obviously designed for a 
figure of far more redundant proportions, and in 
order to accommodate it to its actual wearer, had 
been drawn together at the waist by a shabby black 
leather belt ; coarse grey cotton gloves ill matched 
the gold ornaments, and the well-worn yellowish 
lace ruflies at throat and wrists were imrelieved by 
the smallest bow of ribbon. The strangeness of 
the girl's appearance for a moment overpowered 
the sense of her remarkable beauty, and a scarcely 
subdued titter of amusement ran round the assem- 
bly as this singular couple entered the tent The 
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two fair sisters^ Ebba and Kuna, gazed at her in 
round-eyed, open-moutbed amazement, as they 
might at some beautiful wild animal which had 
strayed unawares into their midst. It was Wol- 
fram Sturmfeder who first recovered his presence 
of mind. 

**Mein Fraulein,'* he said advancing to meet 
her, ** permit me to congratulate you on the pos- 
session of this beautiful flower. It deserves the 
prize which I have the pleasure of bestowing upon 
you ; *' and apparently forgetting that his part in 
the prize distribution had hitherto been a passive 
one, and that there was no obvious reason for de- 
parting from the order of the day, he himself 
passed the ribbon attached to the little silk bag 
round the girPs fair neck. He was not overskilled 
in such matters it seemed, and had better have left 
the office of decoration to feminine hands, for in 
reaching the ribbon over her head, it somewhat 
unaccountably got entangled between the hair and 
the gold chain. The girl put up her hand in order 
to release the long hanging plait, and as Wolfram 
bent down for the same purpose, for one brief mo- 
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ment his large muscular hand closed oyer her slen- 
der fingers — it was but a moment^ for in the next 
the plait was restored to liberty, scarcely rough- 
ened by the little episode, but that moment had 
sufficed to bring a deep flush into the girl's face, 
and a flash of blue fire into Wolfram's eyes. 

" Excuse me, mein Fr&ulein,'' he said, trying to 
carry off his embarrassment with an uneasy laugh, 
" I trust I have not hurt you by my awkwardness ; 
I am clumsy fingered I know, and am more accus- 
tomed to handle the gun and dirk, than to adorn 
fair ladies/' 

" Then why did you attempt it ? " said Ebba, 
with a slight touch of asperity. 

'^ Count Sturmf eder," now put in the sweeter- 
tempered Kuna, '^can we not perhaps induce 
this young lady to sell her carnation pot ? I 
would give anything for a bunch of these flowers 
to wear at your dance this evening, and," she 
added in a lower undertone, *^ they look poor, so no 
doubt the proposition will be acceptable. Pray 
tell her that I am willing to pay twenty or even 
thirty marks for it." 
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Wolfram frowned, someliow the idea of seeing 
those flowers in Kuna^s possession was unpalatable 
to him, he could not exactly have explained why 
and wherefore ; but he could not refuse to put the 
question, and he felt a burning curiosity to hear 
the sound of that dark-eyed child^s voice. 

*' Mein Fraulein,'' said he, turning back to the 
strange couple, which all this time had been stand- 
ing motionless before him, '' will you kindly tell 
me what price you put upon your flower. I 
should be happy to become its purchaser.^' 

The effect of his words was unexpected. Drop- 
ping the old man^s arm, the girl had sprung for- 
ward and seized the carnation pot in her arms. 

" Nonno ! '* she said in Italian, speaking in low 
hurried accents; 'Hell him — tell the gentleman 
that we cannot sell the carnation. It is all we 
have remaining. Do not let him take it 1 " 

The old man turned to Wolfram. 

"Gracious Sir,'' he said, speaking in rather 
broken but perfectly intelligible German. *'My 
little granddaughter thanks you for your kind 
offer, but we cannot part from the carnation. It 
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is an heirloom in the family. No sum that yon 
could offer us would induce us to sell it.'* 

He spoke in a rich southern voice, and was of 
almost regal dignity in his manner, which con- 
trasted strangely with his shabby attire. Just so 
might have looked some old Venetian doge su- 
perbly waving aside the bribes of a traitor. Nev- 
er before had Count Wolfram Sturmf eder, stand- 
ing on his own ancestral territory, and surrounded 
by his vassals and tenants, felt so acutely con- 
scious of his own insignificance. Anxious to re- 
pair the blunder he now said hastily — 

*' The day's festivities are to conclude with a lit- 
tle dance at the castle by and by, you would great- 
ly oblige me by becoming my^ guest for the even- 
ing along with your Fraulein grand-daughter." 

*' I am myself too old, and Li via is too young 
to go to balls. We thank you kindly for your 
gracious invitation. Signer Conte, which we are 
however unable to accept." 

He bowed profoundly as he finished speaking, 
while the girl dropped a demure old-fashioned 
curtsey, without relinquishing her grasp on the 
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carnation pot> which she held tightly clasped to 
her bosom like a timorous mother anxious to 
shield her babe from a murderous grasp. A 
minute later both man and girl had disappeared in 
the outside crowd, 

Ebba now sat down on the nearest chair and 
burst into an irrepressible fit of laughter^ in 
which, however, a slightly artificial ring might 
have been detected. 

" You may thank your stars. Count Wolfram," 
she exclaimed, as soon as she had apparently 
recovered breath, " that your rash invitation was 
not accepted. Only fancy inviting a pair of guys 
like that to the ball. What can you have been 
thinking of? Ij; was scarcely kind to the poor 
girl to have suggested such a preposterous idea. 
Just think what a figure she would have cut in 
that frightful gown 1 " and Ebba cast a well-satis- 
fied glance at her own irreproachable muslin cos- 
tume copied from the latest number of the Ber- 
liner Modenwelt 

,"I never looked at the gown," returned Wol- 
fram, shortly. 



CHAPTER IL 

A SYLVAN SHRINE. 

** The woods are rathless, dreadful, deaf, and dull." 

Titus AndronieuB. 

Whilb the lights were being lit in the ball- 
room at Castle Sturmf eder, and the ladies had re- 
tired to adorn themselves for the dance, the old 
Italian and his granddaughter were walking in 
the gathering twilight along a rustic lane, leading 
in the direction of the convent of Sanct Notburga, 
which lay some three miles distant at the foot of 
the hills. The air was still sultry, and they made 
but slow progress at first, for the old man^s steps 
were lagging and feeble, and the girl was alike 
encumbered by her trailing brocade gown, and by 
the heavy carnation pot which she carried in her 
arms. 

They proceeded in silence, even when having 
reached the cool, dark forest, which stretched away 
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for miles over the country at this place, they struck 
into a little path winding in and out between mass- 
ive beech stems. This track was one but little 
used by the country people, as might be seen from 
the almost unbroken carpet of velvet moss over- 
lying it, and from constant disuse it had grown 
so narrow that two persons could scarcely walk 
abreast with any degree of comfort, except, per- 
haps, a pair of very united lovers, and even these 
would have had to bend their heads repeatedly, 
and stretch forth their arms to brush aside the 
long 4;railing branches of wild rose or briar which 
had been suffered to grow unmolested. A vastly 
superior road, capable of accommodating a cart on 
occasion and in very dry weather, traversed the 
forest from length to length at a slightly different 
angle some hundred paces to the right, and was 
generally made use of by the country folk about 
the place, whenever business or pleasure took them 
to the little country town of D ; but this semi- 
forgotten pathway was the road which used for- 
merly to connect the castle with the convent of 
Sanct Notburga, in the days when the latter used 
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to form one of the dependencies of the Sturmf eder 
family^ and its inmates paid tribute to the lords of 
the country. The old Italian had elected to come 
this way, as being fully half an hour shorter than 
the better kept road along which they had been 
driven in the forenoon by a good-natured peasant 
couple, who, themselves bound for Castle Sturm- 
f eder with specimens of turnips and radishes, had 
offered them a seat in the rustic conveyance. It 
was their driver who had called their attention to 
this convenient short-cut branching off from the 
main road in the convent^s direction, 

'' You can not mistake it, mein Herr,'* had said 
the peasant, touching his cap to Signor Ronsecco 
with rustic courtesy. "If you just follow your 
nose between the trees it will take you straight 
to Sanct Notburga as sure as my name is Peter 
Steiner. About half way there is a small open 
space in the forest, where hangs a crucifix against 
the trunk of a large double fir tree — * Die zwei 
Fohren ' — that is what they call it ; and a wooden 
bench, too, there used to be for people to rest up- 
on ; but like enough the bench is rotten or broken 
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by this time, for the place lies out of our way, and 
has seldom been used these forty years and more, 
ever since arose the quarrel between the lords of 
Sturmfeder and the Abbess of Sanct Notburga. 
But the old cross stands just half way between the 
two places. When you have reached that spot you 
are precisely three quarters of an hour from Sanct 
Notburga, and three quarters from Castle Sturm- 
feder. You can not possibly mistake the place, 
I 6an not offer to drive the gnddiger Herr Maler 
and the young lady back this evening, for I shall 
not be returning till late — after midnight may be. 

• 

The Herr Grafs beer and brandy are too good to 
be left so quickly; and who knows,'^ concluded 
Peter Steiner with a sly twinkle in his eye, 
''whether my hand will be qnite as steady for 
driving then as it is just now. He! he I her^ 

''For shame. Alter!" expostulated the wife, a 
buxom, red-faced woman of fifty or thereabouts, 
and who looked as if she likewise on occasion 
would not disdain a glass or two by way of re- 
freshment. "What will the gentlefolk think of 
thee for talking in this silly fashion ? He only 
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jokes^ believe me, Fraulein, for lie has far too 
much manners to get tipsy up yonder at the 
castle. If he does drink a glass too much on oc- 
casion — as every one does now and then — ^it will 
only be in the village Schenke of a Saturday even- 
ing, or at the cattle show, when we have had luck 
in selling a calf or a heifer. But as to such a 
thing happening at Castle Sturmfeder — no, never! 
So, if the Herrschaften can afford to wait a little 
after the exhibition is over, and will again accept 
a seat in our modest conveyance, I am sure we 
shall be most happy . . r 

But Livia had shrunk back timidly against 
her grandfather. The prospect of a moonlight 
drive with a possibly sober peasant was hardly 
reassuring. Old Ronsecco seemed to guess her 
thoughts, for he hastened to put in 

'^No, no — ^many thanks — my granddaughter 
and I will not take advantage of your kindness a 
second time. A walk home through the forest in 
the cool of the evening can only be pleasant, and 
we shall have no difficulty in finding our way 
from your directions.^* 
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The path, however, which had looked so invit- 
ingly cool in the glare of the mid-day sunshine, 
like a flash of emerald light shot ^twixt the shad- 
dows, looked scarcely as attractive in the gloaming. 

*'Mnst we really go in there, nonno mio f" said 
Livia, coming to a standstill at the place where 
the two roads branched asunder, and peering a 
little nervously through the branches of an endless 
vista of gnarled trunks, which in the twilight were 
beginning to assume all sorts of fantastic threat- 
ening shapes. 

'' Of what are you afraid, bambina ? " returned 
the old man gently ; '* there are no wolves or bears 
to be feared at this season, and you heard what 
the peasant said this forenoon. We shall gain a 
good half-hour at least by taking this short-cut.^* 

Livia merely sighed, without attempting fur- 
ther expostidations. She knew that at her grand- 
father's age, to shorten the walk by half-an-hour 
was no small inducement. As it was the effort 
was taxing his feeble powers to the utmost, as 
might be heard from his diflBlcult laboured breath- 
ing. The girl walked first, sometimes stopping to 
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remove an inconyenient branch across their pas- 
sage, or to disentangle her trailing gown from the 
clutch of a rude dog-rose bush which had laid hold 
of her with no gentle touch. After walking fc» 
about half-an-hour, the forest seemed to grow 
lighter of a sudden, and without preparation they 
emerged on to an almost circular clearing in the 
forest, which the last rays of the setting sun, com* 
ing slanting through the trees, was flecking with 
gold and crimson patches. 

''How lovely and how peaceful/' exclaimed 
Livia, heaving a deep sigh of mingled relief and 
admiration. 

'' Lovely, indeed 1 '^ echoed the old man. ''And 
see, how lucky, the bench is still remaining, and 
will I dare say bear our weight. We shall rest 
here for twenty minutes, bambina, before proceed- 
ing on our way. It will not be dark yet awhile, 
and the path grows broader on this side of the 
clearing the peasant said.'' 

It was beautiful here to be sure, for the little 
clearing, scarcely twenty feet broad and thirty 
long, was like a dazzling pearl cast in the midst 
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of sombre waters, and looked doubly so by contrast 
to the dark tortuous path they had been travers- 
ing. On all sides the massive beech stems, closely 
pressed together, stood like an army of advancing 
warriors suddenly checked in their progress — thus 
far and no further — the ground before you is 
sacred — ^you durst not. touch it — seemed to be the 
order received from an invisible commander — and 
obediently the legions had halted, standing motion- 
less these hundred years and more in close drawn 
ranks to guard the forest sanctuary. 

One solitary exception there was, however, to 
this rule, a large double Scotch fir-tree, which, 
standing boldly out upon the little meadow, some 
paces removed from the outer belt of trees, was 
conspicuous by its size and shape. For this reason 
probably it had many years ago been selected as 
the worthiest site on which to fasten one of those 
little wayside shrines, to be found all over the 
Catholic parts of Germany in field and forest. 
This particular image represented the crucifixion 
of oux Lord, rudely carved in the very coarsest 
8tyle„ its colours well-nigh obliterated by wind and 
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weather, despite the protection of a slight protrud- 
ing roof, formed by a couple of slanting boards, 
which the damp drip from the trees above had 
coated with a smooth layer of emerald moss. It 
was evident that the spot was but rarely visited 
by passers by, for the shrine was undecked by the 
smallest wreath or bunch of field flowers, such as 
mostly adorn these way-side chapels ; and in the 
past spring-time a profane chafGlnch couple had 
built their nest, and reared their young unchecked, 
within the shelter place afforded by the space be- 
twixt cross and roof. To the right hand side of 
the tree a few paces off there stood a well-worn 
bench encrusted with lichen and but seldom used, 
as testified the accumulated dust of last year's pine 
needles with which it was encumbered. 

The tiny meadow itself was covered with luxu- 
riant wavy grass untouched by the mower's scythe, 
and on which in spring-time myriads of violets 
wasted their sweetness on the desert air, for there 
was no one to pluck them, and where in autumn 
deep purple crocuses were their rivals in colour 
though not in fragrance. At this time of the year 
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there were no other flowers but a sprinkling of ox- 
eye daisies, pale pink clover, and yellow heartsease, 
among whiqh about a score of lively rabbits were 
holding their evening gambols as Ronsecco and 
his granddaughter emerged from the forest. Half- 
incredulous, the little grey-coated revellers looked 
up from their games, scuttling aside aggrievedly 
to make way for the intruding couple which had 
thus presumed to desecrate their own private ball- 
room. Simultaneously there was the sound of a 
heavy flapping pair of wings, as of some large 
unwieldy bird which likewise had been disturbed 
in its occupation. 

Livia put down the heavy flower-pot on the 
ground, then with her pocket-handkerchief she 
carefully swept away the layer of fir-needles, 
withered leaves, and other such sylvan rubbish 
with which the bench was covered before she and 
her grandfather took place upon it. Her next 
action was to lift up the skirt of her dress, and 
rather absently to begin picking out the burs and 
briars which had clung to it on the way. 

'* I hope your gown has not suffered by the 
8 
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walk, bambina/^ said Ronsecco, adjusting his 
spectacles, and peering down with grave concern 
at poor Livia^s shabby brocade. ^^It would not 
do to spoil your only fine dress/^ 

^^Oh, my dress is all right,^^ said Livia in- 
differently, letting fall the heavy folds with a 
listless gesture. ^^ Thank heavens, no harm has 
come to my carnation. It was of that I was most 
afraid coming along that narrow path. But the 
flowers are still intact — see, grandfather, not one 
tiny petal has been disturbed, and there are lots of 
buds coming on.'* 

'^ Ah — ^there will be plenty of flowers to deck 
Guidons buttonhole when we go home." 

Livia hung her head a little bashfully, but 
made no direct answer to this last allusion. 

^^And to think," she went on after a pause, 
during which she had been pursuing her own 
train of thought — ^^^to think that rude German 
man with the yellow beard wanted to take 
my flowers away and give me money for 
them. Fancy his wanting to buy the Ron- 
secco carnation, which have been hundreds 
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of years in our family, for a few pieces of dirty 
silver ! '' 

^^ The man with the yellow beard was Count 
Sturmfeder, the proprietor of that grand place 
over there, and of course he could not guess that 
these flowers had other than a marketable value 
for us. Seeing the carnations at the public show 
he naturally concluded that they were for sale, 
like all the rest. Once having sent the flowers 
to the exhibition, we had placed ourselves on 
the same level as those other competitors for the 
prize." 

" I never thought of that before," said the girl 
gloomily. " We made a mistake in going there at 
all. It was my foolish vanity that led me to go. 
When I heard of the grand flower show to be held 
at the castle, I was just wild to show off my beauti- 
ful carnation, and let people see how vastly su- 
perior are our Italian flowers to the wretched 
things that grow about here. But mother Philip- 
pine was against the idea. She said that the 
Sturmfeders were a godless lot, and advised me 
to have nothing to do with them, and I now 
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see that I was wrong not to have taken her 
advice/^ 

^^ Why wrong ? " returned the grandfather. 
" No harm has been done since your precious flow- 
ers are safe and sound. You are hard to content, 
bambina, if after having gained the prize you are 
not satisfied with the result of the day. Why, 
what has come over you since morning ? You 
were as pleased as a child when we set off on this 
expedition.^^ 

^^I do not quite know,'' said the girl slowly, 
putting up her hand and stroking back the hair 
from fier heated forehead as though to assist the 
process of unravelling her tangled thoughts; 
'^but everything this evening seems so different 
from what it did before we started to go to the 
show. And when we reached the place, at first I 
felt happy to see all the people with their beauti- 
ful dresses, and the flowers, and hear the music 
play. And then when my name was called out as 
having won the carnation prize, my heart gave 
such a, big jump for joy, that I could scarcely 
breathe. But in the next minute, when we stood 
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in the tent amidst the grand folk, all at once a 
curious benumbed sensation came over me. That 
big man with the yellow beard — ^how do you say 
he is called ? — ^he looked at me so strangely, al- 
most fiercely — did you not remark it, grandfather ? 
— ^just as though he wished to do me some harm. 
And when he hung the bag with the money round 
my neck I felt as though he were drawing a noose 
about my throat, and had made me his prisoner. 
Even now the ribbon feels as if it would stran- 
gle me,^^ and with an impatient gesture Livia 
tore down from her neck the blue and orange rib- 
bon from which the little money bag depended. 

" These are foolish fancies, my Livia,^^ said her 
grandfather with the indulgent smile of extreme 
old age. ^'Why should Count Sturmfeder wish 
to harm a little girl like you ? All Germans are 
somewhat rough and uncouth in their manners. 
It is just their nature. I too was pained for a 
moment when he offered to buy the flower ; but of 
course that was not his fault, and he meant it 
kindly I am sure.^^ 

"Perhaps," said Livia doubtfully. "But the 
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look in his eyes was not like that of kindness. It 
was something else which I cannot rightly explain. 
I could not bear to meet his gaze, but was forced 
to look away. Now Guidons eyes never give me 
this strange uncomfortable feeling, but only a 
sense of deep peace and repose. This was some- 
thing quite different. It made me feel hot and 
cold all at once.^^ 

^'Well, welV^ said the old man soothingly, 
'^ you are not likely ever to meet again this Ger- 
man ogre that has given you such a fright. In a 
month — in six weeks at most — I hope to be done 
with the convent walls, and then we can return to 
Italy.'^ 

"Oh, how happy I shall be!^^ exclaimed the 
girl, clasping her hands together, while a radiant 
smile illumined her features, and gave to her face 
the one charm that it lacked in repose. '* To see 
real blue sky again instead of this washed-out 
grey make-pretence; to feel the dear warm sun- 
shine once more, and eat macaroni and polenta 
instead of that nasty sauerkraut and sausages 
they always give us at the convent.^* 
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"Why if that is all/^ said the painter, "you 
can go to the market town with the lay sister who 
buys the provisions some day this week and see if 
you can get some Parmesan cheese, or whatever 
else it is your little heart hankers after. I too 
should not be sorry for a change of diet, and hav- 
ing won ten silver thaler to-day, we can afford to 
be extravagant for once/' 

It needed no more to chase away the heavy 
clouds from Livia^s brow. She was but a child 
after all, despite her sixteen years, and the grave 
almost melancholy expression which marked her 
features in repose. She now clapped her hands 
delightedly together, and her brown eyes sparkled 
as she exclaimed — 

" What a glorious idea, Nonno ! Yes, we shall 
have a real Italian supper for once. I shall buy a 
pound of macaroni and half a pound of Parmesan 
cheese, and polenta flour, and all the other things 
we require for making risotto, and shall cook it 
nayself for you in the convent kitchen. Sister 
Crescentia will let me I am sure, and I will get her 
to lend me one of her big blue linen aprons for 
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covering up my dress. What fun it will be to be 
sure," and she laughed again delightedly before 
she continued — ^^ How foolish I was just now to say 
that I was sorry we ever went to the flower-show. 
It was well worth going for the sake of these sil- 
ver pieces. I never thought to have so much 
money of my own all at once. Truly we are quite 
rich people now and can buy ever so many things. 
You must get a new smoking-cap, grandfather, to 
replace your old black velvet skull-cap that is 
growing too shabby to wear. I saw a lovely scar- 
let one with a golden tassel last time I was in 
town ; and I think I shall require a new pair of 
shoes/^ she added, sticking out one little foot from 
under the bench and looking critically at a large 
clumsy patch, which, evidently put on by some 
village cobbler, was decidedly more useful than 
ornamental. 
A " Gently, gently, my little girl ; even ten silver 

'thaler will not buy everything we require. Let 
us have the macaroni and risotto by all means, 
••but the red smoking-cap would be a needless 
luxury for me, my old black cap will last me 

f 
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yet for many a day; and as for your shoes, 
Livia, perhaps they too can wait a little. You 
know why I am so anxious to save up every 
soldo I can. Your trousseau is not near com- 
plete yet, and as soon as Guido has succeeded in 
getting an appointment he will be wanting to 
claim his wife — a daughter of the house of Ron- 
secco, poor though she be, must not enter her 
new house with empty coflEers." 

The girl looked down till her long black 
lashes swept her cheek, as she played rather 
nervously with the silver coins that lay strewn 
out on her lap. 

"I am in no hurry to leave you, grand- 
father,^^ she said at last very low; "I am 
young, and so is Guido. We can both afford to 
wait.^^ 

*^But I am old," returned Ronsecco, with a 
melancholy smile, "and who knows when I may 
not be called upon to leave you, child ? At my 
age I cannot expect to be spared much longer, 
and I could not die with a quiet mind unless I 
knew you to be safely provided for. If once I 
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could see you the wife of Guido Alibrandi, I 
could close my eyes in peace." 

Livia took hold of Ronsecco's withered hand, 
and caressed it between her own. 

"Do not speak of dying, or of marrying 
either," she added, with a touch of childish petu- 
lance. "Why spoil this lovely evening by talk- 
ing of such uncomfortable things. Just look at 
that darling grey rabbit peeping out at us from 
behind the tree. Perhaps if we sit quite still he 
may venture to come near." 

They sat in silence for another ten minutes, 
drinking in the nameless charm of the forest 
surroundings. The whole air vibrated with the 
chirping voices of millions of grasshoppers, above 
which rose the plaintive tones of a wood-pigeon 
somewhere among the branches calling on its 
mate in love-sick accents. Now and then there 
was a rustle in the bushes revealing the pres- 
ence of some four-footed thing returning to its 
nocturnal lair, and presently the rabbits, embold- 
ened by the motionless attitude of the couple on 
the bench, ventured out from the brushwood in 
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twos or threes to resume the gambols inter- 
rupted just now. 

Livia held her breath for fear of scaring away 
the rabbits, though sometimes scarcely able to 
repress her laughter at sight of their comical 
movements, as leaping over each other in gro- 
tesque fashion, or standing for a moment erect 
on their hind legs, they appeared to be going 
through a regular dramatic performance. Sud- 
denly, however, and without warning, she sprang 
to her feet with a little cry of dismay, which sent 
the rabbits again scouring in all directions. 

"See, Nonno, what is lying yonder near the 
tree," she exclaimed, springing forward to pick 
up a dead wood-pigeon which had previously es- 
caped her notice. The bird, which was lying on 
its back with outstretched wings just in front of 
the painted crucifix, was still warm to the touch. 
Some feathers strewn around it on the grass, and 
the marks of fresh blood with which its plump 
grey bosom was stained, showed that it must quite 
recently have fallen a victim to some rapacious 
bird of prey. 
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'^Poor fellow,'' said Ronsecco, looking down 
compassionately at the dead bird. "Some hawk 
or falcon has doubtless finished you off. So even 
in this peaceful looking forest there is murder and 
bloodshed just as there is outside in the wicked 
world." 

"If only we had been here a little sooner we 
might have saved it/' said Livia. " But of course 
in this wilderness there was no one to hear its 
dying screams. Why even a human voice would 
scarcely be heard. It is terrible here in this 
lonely forest. Nonno! come away — come away. 
I feel afraid ! " 

She had indeed turned very pale, and was 
trembling all over with an emotion which seemed 
altogether disproportionate to the death of a com- 
mon wood-pigeon. 



s 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LEGEND OF THE RONSECCO CARNATION. 

'* This act is as an ancient tale new told, 
And in the last repeating troublesome/* 

King John, 

The Ronseccos had once been a rich and pow- 
erful family in Italy, possessing broad lands of 
their own, and holding themselves inferior to none 
in the country. But by degrees their riches had 
crumbled away, and at the time of which I write, 
old Sebastiano Ronsecco, the last male scion of the 
ancient lineage, instead of being able to enjoy a 
peaceful old age, was earning his bread labori- 
ously as a painter. Having outlived all desires 
or ambitions of a personal nature, and having 
buried his two sons — one of whom had been 
Livia's father — ^his sole remaining wish was to 
see his granddaughter's future assured before he 
died, and it was for her sake only that he had un- 
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dertaken this voyage to Germany, tempted by the 
unusually high remuneration offered by the Ab- 
bess of Sanct Notburga for repairing the valuable 
old frescoes with which the convent walls were 
decorated. It was now over two months since he 
had been at work, but he and Livia hardly ever 
went beyond the convent garden, except on an 
occasional visit to the market town when the 
painter required colours or brushes for continuing 
his work, so that they were known by sight to 
very few of the country people about. This re- 
tired mode of living suited the old man and his 
granddaughter perfectly, for Livia was still shy 
and unused to meeting strangers, though she had 
quickly felt at home with the kind nuns, and Ron- 
secco, though now but a poor painter, could never 
forget that he was a nobleman, who was forced to 
earn Ms bread, and therefore shunned the society 
of his equals. On his finger he always wore a 
large bloodstone ring on which were engraved the 
family arms — ^viz. a body heart or, charged with a 
carnation argent and gules. It is the history of 
this armorial bearing, as well as of its living pro- 
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totype so highly prized by Livia, that we now pro- 
pose to relate. 

Many hundred years ago, at the time of the 
Crusades, when the Ronseccos were at the height 
of their glory and splendour, a daughter of the 
house, the beauteous Margherita Ronsecco, loved 
a brave and chivalrous knight who bore the name 
Orlando. Their marriage day was already fixed, 
when a call resounded through the country, sum- 
moning all good knights and brave gentlemen to 
repair to the Holy Land, and seek to deliver the 
Saviour^s tomb from the power of the infidels. 
This was a summons to which none but a dastard 
could turn a deaf ear, and Orlando, though torn 
by grief at having to leave his adored Margherita, 
and seeing the cup of bliss thus dashed from his 
lips at the eleventh hour, yet never dreamt of 
hanging back. 

" Farewell, anima mia" he murmured, clasping 
her to his heart. 

" Be true to me, beloved,** she sobbed ; " do not 
forget thy Margherita in that distant land.** 

*' Never while I breathe ! But give me yonder 
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flower that nestles on thy sweet bosom, to wear as 
talisman next my heart." 

She gave him the flower — a white carnation it 
chanced to be, which, stuck in the front of her 
pale azure robe, looked as pure and delicate as her 
own sweet self. Blinded by scorching tears she 
fixed the white carnation to his mailed breastplate, 
then one more last embrace and he was gone — gone 
never to return. 

A year later Margherita was waited upon by a 
strange horseman, who brought her mournful tid- 
ings from the Holy Land. Orlando had fallen in 
battle against the Saracens, and from his dead 
body had been taken a withered white flower, 
which, together with a lock of Margherita's fair 
hair, had been found on the warrior^s breast. The 
Paynim arrow which with deadly aim had found 
its way to the true knight's true heart had likewise 
pierced through the silken bag containing this 
talisman, and his warm life's blood welling up 
from the death-wound had partially dyed the once 
snow-white blossom to a deep crimson hue. 

This precious relic, now the only thing re- 
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maining to her of her beloved, was treasured up 
by Margherita with tender reverence, and seeing 
that the flower contained some tiny seed vessels, 
there came to her the thought of planting these in 
a pot of earth in hopes of raising again a living 
plant from these lifeless remains. Carefully, anx- 
iously, she watched the flower-pot day by day, be- 
dewing the earth as much with her abundant tears 
as with water from the fountain. At last — oh, joy 
and consolation! — some tiny green sprouts began 
to appear, which soon developed into as strong and 
vigorous a carnation plant as any in the garden 
beds, and covered with tightly rolled up buds. 
But oh, wonder of wonders ! when these began to 
unfold, they proved to be quite different from the 
original plant from which they had sprung; for 
while in each flower the outer rim was snowy 
white, its centre was marked by a deep crimson 
patch, like the blood which had stained Orlando's 
withered blossom. 

This miracle, wrought by the Almighty in order 
to show the power attached to true and faithful 

love, caused the head of the Ronsecco family to 
4 
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have a red and white carnation emblazoned on his 
coat of arms. Margherita never married, but she 
tended her precious flower till the end of her days ; 
and when after a very few years she pined away 
and died of a broken heart, she left the carnation 
as a legacy to her sisters, with the injunction never 
to bestow one of its flowers on any one except the 
man to whom they had plighted their troth. Thus 
the plant became a sort of heirloom in the Ron- 
secco family ; the cuttings of the flowers were only 
multiplied in each generation according to the 
number of maidens there happened to be, every 
daughter of the house receiving at her birth a vase 
containing a plant of the white and crimson car- 
nation; and by degrees a whole web of fanciful 
superstition came to be woven about the individu- 
ality of this flower. So was it asserted, that when- 
ever a maiden was destined to die unmarried, as 
surely would the plant wither away and perish, 
and if a daughter of the Ronseccos lost her honour 
or had given away her flower to an unworthy 
lover, then would the flower be blighted overnight. 
And now after the lapse of centuries the family 
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had dwindled down to two representatives, for in 
all the length and breadth of Italy there remained 
but one maiden who had the right to bear the 
name of Bonsecco, as likewise there existed but 
one specimen plant of the red and white carnation. 
But the plant was vigorous and healthy, putting 
out fresh shoots each year, and showing a pro- 
fusion of buds as often as June came round ; and 
its possessor, Livia Bonsecco, seemed in no danger 
of dying unwedded, for, though barely sixteen, she 
had already plighted her troth to Guido Alibrandi, 
a young Florentine sculptor of much promise, who 
was only awaiting the attainment of some fixed 
appointment in order to make her his wife. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PINK COUNTERPANE. 

" Let us be wary, let us hide our loves 1 " 

OtJiello, 

Three days after the flower-show at Castle 
Sturmfeder, the old Countess and her son were 
sitting alone over their after-dinner coffee in the 
large ancestral hall of the castle, hung round with 
life-size portraits of long defunct Sturmfeders, 
stately dames in brocaded gowns, and stalwart 
knights all furnished with fierce blue eyes and 
tawny locks and beards. There was not much 
attempt at conversation to-night between mother 
and son. Wolfram had lit a cigar and was smok- 
ing it in long-drawn puffs, with his head tilted 
against the back of his tapestried arm-chair, and 
his gaze fixed upon vacancy, and old Countess 
Sturmfeder had taken up her knitting and was 
busily plying the needles, their sharp short click 
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the only sound that broke the silence. But now 
and then she paused in her work, to cast a furtive 
glance at her son^s moody countenance, and then 
she would shake her head regretfully, and heave a 
little sigh before she resumed her work. 

Countess Sturmfeder was a frail little woman 
on the wrong side of sixty, very small, very colour- 
less, and with a certain scared look in her pale blue 
eyes, which seemed to betoken that she had never 
wholly got over her amazement at having given 
birth to the tawny-haired giant, who now sat op- 
posite her. She had passed her married life in 
mortal awe of her husband, whose limbs were cast 
in just the same heroic mould as Wolfram^s, and 
this fear had only increased as year by year passed 
by without bringing the son and heir, on whom 
depended the continuation of the Sturmfeder line* 
Several daughters had been born in turn to this ill- 
assorted couple, weak, frail little creatures re- 
sembling their mother, who had mostly pined away 
and died before attaining maturity; then, when 
further hope had almost seemed extinct, by one of 
those inexplicable freaks of nature which it is so 
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diflScult to account for, the long-wished-f or son had 
come at last, and come too in such a positive over- 
whelming fashion — a Sturmfeder every inch of 
him, with no trace of resemblance to her who had 
given him life. He had been an unusually fierce 
baby, who had driven half-a-dozen wet-nurses out 
of the field by the avidity and voracity of his 
claims upon their resources, and he developed into 
a singularly unruly boy, whom the timid though 
secretly adoring mother never dared to fondle or 
caress as other mothers do their children, or as she 
had fondled and caressed her own little girls be- 
fore they had been taken from her. Not that 
Wolfram lacked a warm heart, which would oc- 
casionally assert itself, but his marks of affection 
were given in such a rude and boisterous fashion 
as to cause fully as much fear as pleasure to their 
recipient; and yet — such are the strange contra- 
dictions of the human heart — that nothing was 
' now more eagerly desired by the timorous old 
woman than to behold a repetition of the same 
phenomenon which had so startled her gentle 
spirit a quarter of a century ago — to hold just such 
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another fierce red-haired baby in her arms before 
she died, who would ill-use its nurses and terrify 
its grandmother, as its father had done before it ; 
this came to be the sole object of all her secret 
longing, a longing which only increased as every 
day brought her nearer to the grave. 

Wolfram, who, despite his formidable exterior, 
was a good son, as we have already said, had dis- 
played a most unusual and praiseworthy sub- 
mission on this point, greatly to his mother's 
surprise, who had hardly expected to gain her 
point so easily. " Yes, he supposed he must marry 
some day,'* Wolfram had asserted when first the 
matter was broached to him, and if he must take a 
wife why not Ebba or Euna as well as any other ? 
They were well-grown, handsome girls, he had 
known them all his life, and they lived conven- 
iently near, so that he need not be at the trouble 
of making acquaintance with a stranger, or travel- 
ling long distances in order to pay his addresses. 

So far all was therefore favourably f^repared, 
but although no positive engagement had been 
entered into, between mother and son a sort of 
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tacit understanding had been reached^ tliat the 
day of the annual flower-show was to put an end 
to Wolf ram^s indecision. But now that day had 
come and gone, and yet the decisive word had re- 
mained unspoken ; and two days since the Otten- 
fels girls had returned to their own home, having 
wasted and worn out all their array of crisp new 
muslins, fascinating hats, and radiant smiles, with- 
out any tangible result to show for it. The old 
countess did not at all know how to account for 
this hitch in the programme, but had not as yet 
been able to bring herself to the point of seeking 
information from the principal actor in the so 
carefully prepared drama. But the ice must be 
broken at last, and while ostensibly absorbed in 
the knitting of a pale pink counterpane, which she 
fancied might some day come in handy for spread- 
ing over a cradle, the little woman was in reality 
screwing up her courage to put the decisive ques- 
tion. 

" Wolfi,^* she said at last in a timid voice, after 
having once or twice cleared her throat in the 
fruitless effort of attracting her son^s attention. 
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*' Wolfi, how terribly dull and quiet the house now 
seems since our guests have left." 

Wolfram brought down his gaze from the ceil- 
ing with a jerk, but continued to puff his cigar for 
full twenty seconds before he answered. 

'* Well, yes, it is quiet — ^there is certainly less 
noise than there was here all last week." 

This was scarcely a promising beginning, and 
Countess Sturmf eder felt that it was not so. There 
was a i)erceptible increase of nervousness in her 
manner as she proceeded. 

"It was very cheerful to hear young fresh 
voices within these walls for a change. How 
merry dear Ebba^s laughter sounded echoing down 
the long galleries." 

"Remarkably so," acquiesced Wolfram calmly. 

"And how sweet was Kuna^s voice when she 
used to sing us Volkslieder every evening. You 
are fond of Volkslieder y Wolfi, are you not ? " 

" I have no particular objection to them." 

" How splendidly Ebba rides," went on the old 
lady. 

" Splendidly — almost too well for a woman." 
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" You think so ? Well then perhaps you are 
right in preferring Kuna's quiet grace/^ 

" I never said I preferred iV 

''But you will have to end by preferring one 
of them. You cannot go on for ever liking them 
both equally well/* said Madame Sturmfeder with 
mild exasperation, for she belonged to that class 
of moral cowards who are only afraid as long as 
the dreaded subject has not yet been broached; 
but having now spoken the first word, she was de- 
termined also to speak the last. ''Not being a 
Turk, you know quite well that you cannot marry 
them both.** 

"God forbid! I never contemplated such an 
awful idea. One would be amply suflBcient.** 

Then why not make up your mind at once ? '* 
My mind is made up long ago.** 

" You have made up your mind, Wolfi ! ** cried 
the mother, with a genuine ring of happiness in 
her voice, taking up the pink counterpane and 
beginning to knit at it fast and furiously, as 
though she had caught sight of an immediate 
prospect of its being put into requisition, "I 
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knew that you were only joking just now, and 
that you would he a good hoy and come to see 
reason in time. And which is the lucky girl upon 
whom your choice has fallen ? ^' Then seeing his 
hesitation she hastened to add — ^^ No, no, I shall 
not even ask you her name. Keep your secret, 
Wolfi, until the right moment comes. Either 
Ebha or Kuna shall he equally welcome to me as 
a daughter. But if you have made up your mind, 
as you tell me, why all this delay ? and why 
have you let the girls depart without declaring 
yourself ? '* 

Wolfram glanced across at his little mother as 
she sat opposite him plying her needles with fever- 
ish industry. Perhaps the radiant expression on 
her delicate features conveyed to him some slight 
sense of shame, for was he not purposely mislead- 
ing her ? A slight flush mounted to his brow as 
he replied — 

''Why did I not declare myself? Why just 
because there happened to be no convenient oppor- 
tunity/* 

''No opportunity during the course of a 
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whole week ! Why there was the ball last Thurs- 
day/^ 

*' Impossible to propose at a hall," returned 
Wolfram in that short decisive tone which had 
characterized him since childhood. ''Too much 
noise and too many interruptions.'* 

"Then why not have done it during one of 
your rides in the forest ? " 

" Mazeppa has an awkward trick of rearing up 
straight, and might have chosen that very moment 
for such a performance.'* 

" Or during the boating party on the lake last 
Monday.** 

" I was rowing — a man cannot be expected to 
do two things at a time.** 

''How provoking! And it was only for this 
reason I had arranged the boating party, and 
contrived that you should be alone with Eb- 
ba on the way there in the day-time, and 
with Kuna on the way back in moonlight. 
There is nothing like moonlight for helping 
a man to find the right words. And last 
Sunday too, when you walked back with Kuna 
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from church, in the rain holding the umbrella 
over her head ?" 

" Much too cold, my teeth were chattering all 
the way/' 

"Or the day you accompanied Ebba to the 
toYm to buy embroidery silk ? '^ 

"There was thunder in the air, and that al- 
ways gives me a headache/' 

Countess Sturmfeder now dropped her knitting 
in her lap, and looked across at this big unman- 
ageable son in growing dismay. 

"Wolfi!'' she exclaimed, "I do believe you 
are doing it on purpose to aggravate me ! A 
man who has really made up his mind should 
not let himself be deterred by such trifling pre- 
texts. But perhaps you prefer to propose by 
letter,'' she resumed, with a glimmer of renewed 
hope in her pale blue eyes. "Writing is after 
all so much more distinct and satisfactory than 
mere words. You could send over a mounted 
groom to Castle Ottenfels some early day this 
week." 

" And tell him to wait ten minutes for the an- 
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swer ? No, thank you, mother. Whenever I pro- 
pose to the woman of my choice it shall be by 
word of mouth. Upon this point my mind is 
quite made up. Only I have as yet by no means 
decided when this proposal shall take place. It 
may be weeks or months." 

** Months ! " almost shrieked the old lady, roll- 
ing up the pink counterpane and restoring it to the 
work-basket, with a hopeless gesture. " Months, 
did you say ? What can be the reason of this 
extraordinary delay ? " 

"Just this, mother," said Wolfram, speaking 
rather hurriedly and with a slight shade of em- 
barrassment. "In thinking over the matter the 
other day I came to reflect that when I marry I 
should like to bring my wife to a worthily ap- 
pointed home as befits the mistress of Castle 
Sturmf eder. Now many things here have grown 
shabby and worn with use, and though they do 
well enough for you and me, they would be rather 
out of keeping with a gay young bride. The 
housewill require to be partially refurnished." 

" That cannot take very long. If you make a 
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mn to tlie capital you can purchase all you want 
witliin a week/' 

"But it is not only the furniture," went on 
Wolfram with increasing confusion — ^^^ There are 
lots of other things to be done." 

" What sort of things ?" 

" Why, there is the garden for one. The flower 
beds will all require to be freshly laid out, and the 
glass-houses must be re-roofed. Then most of the 
rooms will need re-papering, and — ^and — I was 
thinking that while we are about it, it would bo 
as well to have all the family portraits repaired 
and varnished. Some of them are really in dis- 
graceful condition. Just look at that large hole 
in my great-grandfather's ear, and that long reft 
in Dame Elf rida's gown — and the features of many 
others are well-nigh invisible, so blackened are 
they by smoke and dust." 

"Why, all this will cost heaps and heaps of 
money," said the old lady, clasping together her 
slender wrinkled hands incased in black lace mit- 
tens. " I grant the necessity of the new furniture, 
and a few fresh wall-papers, but the garden and 
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hot-houses are surely not so pressing; and as for 
the paintings, to get down a first-rate artist from 
Munich or Dresden to do them up would be simply 
ruinous. Do you know that there are fifty-two 
full-length portraits altogether, not counting the 
pastels in the back drawing-room ? " 

" A Sturmf eder, whenever he does anything at 
all, should do it worthily; and I consider it a 
specially sacred duty which I owe to my ancestors 
not to let their portraits fall into decay,^' returned 
Wolfram with a slightly defiant expression which 
experience had taught the mother the futility 
of attempting to combat. She therefore merely 
sighed before answering: 

*^ Well, perhaps you are right, Wolfi ; but it is 
strange that we should neither of us have thought 
of this before : nor did your dear father ever seem 
to see the necessity of it, only I am afraid it will 
be very expensive. If you would consent to put 
off the garden and the hot-houses for another 
year '^ 

" I will consent to anything you please, moth- 
er ! " exclaimed Wolfram, rising impetuously and 
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bestowing upon the Countess one of those vigor- 
ous embraces which always made her feel as 
though she were being crushed to death between 
two mill-stones. "The hot-houses and the furni- 
ture, too, can wait by all means. They are not 
near as important as the pictures,^^ and half a 
minute later he added with studious indifference, 
as though merely mentioning a casual after- 
thought, " Perhaps, after all, we may not require 
to go to the expense of getting an artist from 
Munich or Dresden. I happened to hear lately of 
an Italian painter who has been living at the 
convent of Sanct Notburga since April last, doing 
up the church frescoes, and I am told that he is 
very clever with his brush. When he has fin- 
ished this job perhaps he might be induced to 
take our pictures in hand, and his charge is sure 
to be infinitely less than were we to get an artist 
from a distance.'* 

Old Countess Sturmfeder not having been 
present at the flower-show, had consequently no 
clue to guide her as to the possible motives of 

her son's newly-awakened interest in his ances- 
5 
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tors' portraits; it was therefore in perfect guile- 
lessness that she said: 

**Aii Italian painter! Why did you not tell 
me so before ? What a lucky chance 1 Yes, 
Wolfi, you must lose no time in finding out 
whether he can undertake this work/' And 
when WoKram answered: 

"Yes, mother, I shall ride over to Sanct Not- 
burga the first thing to-morrow morning,^' she 
nodded and smiled, well pleased, and went to bed 
reflecting that perhaps after all the pink counter- 
pane might be required at no such very distant 
period. 



CHAPTER V, 

SANCT NOTBURGA. 

•* You shall have pay and everything you wish." 

2 Henry VI. 

The lay sister on whom devolved the office 6f 
I)ortress of the convent of Sanct Notburga was 
roughly startled from her morning devotions by a 
loud ring at the bell of the entrance gate, whose 
resounding peal echoed throughout the length 
and breadth of the building. Visitors at the con- 
vent were few and far between, and it was the 
poor mostly who found their way to the spot. 
No beggar's hand, however, could it be which had 
pulled the handle in such violent and imperious 
fashion, and it was with some slight tremor that 
Sister Petronilla prepared to answer this ungentle 
summons. Nor was the sight which met her eyes 
when she opened the shutter of the small grated 
window serving as look-out, particulariy calcu- 
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lated to calm the fluttering pulses of a timorous 
religieuse. 

A gigantic chestnut mare^ whose broad flanks 
were bestreaked with foam, was pawing the well- 
kept gravel walk in fierce impatience, while its 
no less formidable-looking rider was just bending 
down in the saddle in order to repeat the sum- 
mons whose echoes had scarcely yet died away. 
The rider^s tawny beard exactly matched in hue 
the colour of his chestnut steed, and if Sister 
Petronilla had been called upon to recount her 
impressions in the first moment of terrified bewil- 
derment, she would probably have described the 
apparition as being painted in orange flames, and 
as a sort of crossbreed between the wild hunts- 
man supposed to haunt the forest, and the aveng- 
ing angel come to chase our first parents out of 
Paradise. She was about to follow her first in- 
stinct by closing the wooden shutter in order to 
exclude this terrible vision, whejL arrested in the 
act by a deep gruff voice. 

" How long am I to be kept waiting here, you 
simpleton ? Are you not going to imbar the 
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entrance gate and let me in ? My name is Count 
Stnrmfeder/' 

Count Sturmf eder ! The name spread like wild- 
fire throngliont the convent^ reaching the ears of 
the fat red-faced lay sister who was plucking 
fowls in the kitchen, to the gaunt and dignified 
lady Abbess telling her beads in the chapeL 
Time had been when a brisk intercourse had 
been kept up between castle and convent, and 
even after the old feudal rights had died out, the 
lords of Sturmf eder had continued to shed the 
light of their countenance on the religious settle- 
ment, and to visit it occasionally. Then there had 
arisen, in the time of Wolfram's father, full forty 
years ago, some difference of opinion respecting 
the boundary line between the convent grounds 
and the Sturmfeder estate, which difference had 
widened first into a quarrel and then into an 
open breach. There had been a fierce law-suit, 
which, happening to turn out favourably for the 
convent of Sanct Notburga, still further incense^l 
the Sturmfeders, and then it was that all inter- 
course between the two establishments being ir« 
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revocably broken oflf, the connecting road was 
allowed to fall into disuse, and be gradually over- 
grown by dog-rose and briar. This is how it had 
come to pass that within the present generation 
no Count of Sturmfeder had ever deigned to set 
foot within the convent gates, but Wolfram ap- 
peared to have forgotten all these circumstances 
as he eagerly followed the still palpitating sister 
portress into the house. 

The lady Abbess, who next appeared on the 
scene in order to greet the distinguished visitor, 
had her emotions better in her hand, but in spite 
of her calm and dignified appearance, she too was 
burning with curiosity to learn what mighty rea- 
son had induced the present Count Sturmfeder 
thus suddenly to cancel the feud of nearly haM 
a century. Had he perhaps committed some 
deadly sin (rumour said that he had been trav- 
elling in pagan countries, where temptations 
abound like the sands of the seashore), and was 
he going to atone for it by the gift of half his 
fortune to the convent ? Or perhaps he wished 
to crave the loan of the precious relic of Sanct 
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Notbtirga's thigh bone, in order to heal some 
I)erson attacked by mortal disease ? 

From these exuberant flights of religious fancy, 
it was somewhat a come-down to learn that Count 
Sturmf eder^s visit in nowise concerned the convent 
of Sanct Notburga or its inmates, but had solely 
been undertaken on behalf of the old Italian 
painter, who was at that moment at work in one 
of the upper corridors, attempting to revive the 
colours of a much-damaged fresco. 

" But what has become of our feud — our forty 
years^ quarrel ? ^' the good lady was almost about 
to exclaim, when she had finally realized the situa- 
tion. She had a great regard for the proprieties, 
which were slightly outraged at this offhand ig- 
noring of their mutual relations. Dimly perhaps 
she may have felt that the hatred of half-a-cen- 
tury was surely too sacred a thing to be thus light- 
ly shaken off like a puff of thistledown. Christian 
charity demands that we should forgive our ene- 
mies, to be sure, but then even the truest Christian 
likes to get some little satisfaction out of the 
event, and is apt to feel defrauded of his legitimate 
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rights if there be not at least a dash of prodigal 
son, followed up by a slice of fatted calf abont 
the ceremony of reconciliation. Count Sturmf eder 
certainly did not look much like a prodigal son, 
but he might nevertheless have no objection to 
swallow a mouthful of fatted calf in the shape of 
cold refreshments, and a glass of ale or mead. 

^'Nothing, thanks. I have already break- 
fasted,^' said Wolfram, rising to his feet with 
scarcely disguised impatience on hearing these 
orders given for his entertainment. *' I only came 
here to speak to the Italian painter. Where can I 
see him ? " 

Mother Kunigunde, with a yet further acces- 
sion of dignity, explained that Signor Ronsecco 
was at that moment in the cloistered corridor out- 
side the chapel up-stairs, but that she would send 
a lay sister to inform him of the Count's visit. 

^^ I shall go myself,'' said Wolfram, striding to 
the door, and before any one had been able to 
interpose, he had mounted the stairs and entered 
the vaulted corridor running round three sides of 
the quadrangle which lay in the centre of the 
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building. Mother KiinigTinde followed him aghast 
at a little distance as fast as her gouty leg per- 
mitted of her moving, while some of the younger 
nuns ran to and fro in helpless alarm, wringing 
their hands, or uttering little cries of dismay, for 
this was the strictly cloistered part of the convent 
which might not be desecrated by the tread of any 
male foot, and to which only Signor Ronsecco, in 
virtue of his eighty years, had been permitted 
access by the bishop of the diocese. The commo- 
tion was as great as though a fox had got into a 
I)oultry yard, and was scaring its inmates out of 
their senses ; but then of course no fowl could be 
expected to have the courage to attempt turning 
out the fox. This is certainly what none of them 
ventured to do in the present instance, so this 
particular fox strode on, calmly indifferent to the 
sensation he was causing, until he had reached the 
spot where the old Italian happened just then to 
be working. 

This open corridor, which, as already has been 
said, ran round three sides of the building, was 
partitioned off into two little niches forming as 
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many recesses in the wall, and within each of these 
niches was depicted a scene out of the life of Sanct 
Notbnrga, the patroness of the convent. These 
frescoes, executed by some German painter of high 
repute two or three centuries ago, had fallen into 
greatly decayed condition, whole pieces of plaster 
having come away at various places, and it some- 
times required no small discrimination to decipher 
the figures and their meaning from the blurred 
and confused surface which met the eye. The 
particular scene on which Signor Ronsecco hap- 
pened to be engaged at the moment when he was 
accosted by Wolfram, was that in which Sanct 
Notburga, standing in the midst of a ripe wheat- 
field at the hour when the curfew bell is tolling, 
causes her sickle to hang suspended in mid-air 
above her head, as a warning to those other god- 
less reapers who would have gone on working 
after the prayer bell had sounded. Of the original 
delineation of the episode little now remained ex- 
cept the saint's two bare red legs with a faint 
suggestion of blue petticoat above them, on which 
the painter was now endeavouring to bestow the 
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sadly wanted torso and head. Signor Ronsecco — 
attired in a coarse holland blouse and small black 
velvet skull-cap covering his snow-white hair — 
was standing before the niche, palette in hand, 
while on a little table beside him there stood the 
other painting requisites, along with a ponderous 
and ancient-looking folio volume bound in pig- 
skin and with massive silver clasps, in which upon 
parchment was recorded in Latin characters the 
life and actions of the saint. This MS. had fre- 
quently to be consulted by the painter whenever 
there arose a doubt as to the original artistes mean- 
ing, when both spectacles and magnifying glass 
refused to unravel the enigma. This side of the 
quadrangle was pleasantly cool at this forenoon 
hour, but the rest of the court lay in bright sun- 
shine, and the black-robed figures of two or three 
nuns standing in a group down below stood out in 
bold relief against the white-washed surface of the 
opposite wall. 

The painter turned round on hearing the heavy 
step and clanking spurs behind him, so unlike the 
noiseless tread of the quiet nuns, alone wont to 
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flit to and fro in these regions, swift and silent as 
spirits. With a courteous gesture he uncovered 
his head on recognizing Count Sturmf eder. 

"A beautiful morning for your painting, sig- 
nor. May I ask if your work is nearly com- 
pleted ?" began Wolfram, without any other pre- 
amble. / 

" I have only just begun this picture,^^ returned 
the painter, in some slight surprise. 

^^ And how long will it take to finish it ? ^' 

" About three days, if I work diligently.'' 

^' Then after three days you would be at liberty 
to undertake other work ?" 

'^ Other work ? By no means, Signor Conte. 
Why there are still six or seven other pictures to 
be repaired. There is the scene of Sanct Not 
burga giving alms to the poor, and that of her 
tending the wounded on the battlefield, and sev- 
eral more besides, not to mention the large paint- 
ing on the refectory ceiling, in which she is repre- 
sented as feeding the swine/' 

^^D the swine," said Wolfram, under 

his breath; and aloud he added feverishly. 
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"And how long will it take you to do all these 
things ? '' 

" If I worked very hard/' said Signor Ronsecco, 
pausing in his occupation in order to make a brief 
mental calculation, " then possibly I might be fin- 
ished within two weeks; but I am old you see, 
Signor Conte, and now and then I require a day's 
respite, in order to rest my eyes from the strain, 
so it may very likely be more than a fortnight/' 

Wolfram almost stamped with impatience, 
but with a violent effort controlled himself to 
say— 

''Well, then, let us say three weeks at the 
outside. I have a proposition to make to you, 
Signore. Will you engage at the end of three 
weeks to come over to Castle Sturmfeder and un- 
dertake the restoration of my family portraits ?'' 

The old painter did not immediately answer. 
He appeared to be reflecting, then he said with 
quiet dignity — 

''Excuse me, Signor Conte, but you will un- 
derstand, that I am unable to accept such a propo- 
sition on the spur of the moment, without being 
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precisely informed of the nature and extent of 
the work required of me, as well as of the figure 
of the remuneration." 

'' Of course — of course," said Wolfram, hastily ; 
'' there will be no difficulty as to the latter point 
— it shall be anything in reason you choose to 
demand. And perhaps you may prefer to make 
an agreement by the week or month ? " he went 
on eagerly. "I will pay you at the rate of a 
thousand thalers a month, as long as you stay at 
Castle Sturmfeder. You will thus not be hur- 
ried in your work, or in danger of overtiring your 
eyes." 

The painter hesitated. Certainly the sum of- 
fered was very tempting, but yet he did not feel 
inclined to accept it unconditionally. 

" Portrait painting is not exactly in my line as 
a rule," he answered, ''and possibly my work 
might fail to content the gracious Signor Conte." 

"You undervalue your talent," said Wolfram; 
''from the specimens I see here of your skill, I 
feel convinced that no worthier brush could be 
found to revive the portraits of my ancestors." 
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Still the painter hung back ; perhaps the very- 
eagerness with which the proposition had been 
made served to raise some vague intangible mis- 
givings, and the words which Livia had spoken 
to him in the forest regarding her aversion to 
this formidable-looking German recurred to his 
mind as, after a short mental struggle, he said — 

"I greatly regret to have to disappoint the 
gracious Conte, but I am unfortunately unable 
to accept his handsome offer, having made all my 
arrangements to return to Italy early in July/* 

Wolfram bit his lip, and was about to make 
some answer of no very courteous nature, which 
would doubtless have abruptly ended the inter- 
view, when at that moment a clear childish voice 
was heard calling from below — 

"Nonno! nonno! See what I have brought 
from the town. Real Parmesan cheese and mac- 
aroni too. What a feast we shall have this even- 

Wolfram glancing down eagerly into the quad- 
rangle, saw Livia standing in the centre of the 
space, dressed in a short red skirt and velvet 
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bodice, like those worn by the peasants in the 
Campagna about Rome. A snowy shirt of coarse 
white linen defined the scarcely rounded bust, and 
displayed the childish dimpled arms bare to the 
elbows, while the large Florentine straw hat 
secured by black ribbons had slipped back upon 
her shoulders, leaving the graceful little head un- 
covered, and sharply defined as a silhouette against 
the white- washed wall behind. In one hand she 
was holding up a large slice of Parmesan cheese 
with an air of triumph, while beneath the other 
arm was a brown paper parcel, from out of which 
peeped a bundle of straight white macaroni 
sticks. 

Ronsecco had made no answer, he was slightly 
hard of hearing, and might perhaps have over- 
heard the voice, but before Livia had time to call 
again, one of the black-veiled nuns had approached 
the girl and whispered something i» her ear, with 
' a gesture indicating the corridor above, where 
Wolfram, standing in the deep shadow cast by the 
overhanging arches, was scarcely visible from be- 
low. Livia gave just one frightened glance in the 
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direction indicated and then disappeared into the 
house. When a minute later Count Sturmfeder 
turned "back towards the painter his face had 
turned very pale. 

" Signor Ronsecco/* he said low and hurriedly, 
and with something of almost diffident humility 
in manner, which curiously contrasted with his 
usual haughty bearing, "will you not perhaps 
be induced to reconsider your decision ? I have 
it very much at heart to get my pictures put in 
order before autumn, and would grudge no expense 
to obtain my object. Let it be two thousand 
thalers per month, or if that does not satisfy you — 
please name your own price. Whatever it be, I 
shall feel myself your debtor.'^ 

Two thousand thalers per month, and with 

perhaps the prospect of two or even three months' 

employment ! Ronsecco scarcely believed his ears 

to have heard aright, for he had sense enough to 

know exactly the worth of his not very extensive 

talent, and never in his wildest dreams of ambition 

had he hoped for such remuneration. Why six 

thousand thalers would make quite a respectable 
6 
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dot for his little Livia. Evidently this red-haired 
German Count was insane, or else he knew nothing 
of art. But after all that was concern of his, and 
if Count Sturmfeder chose to throw away his 
money he was surely free to do so. In common 
justice, the painter felt that he had no right to 
refuse such an offer. 



CHAPTER VL 

CAKNATIONS OR CORNFLOWERS ? 

" Give me those flowers there, Dorcas," — Winter's Tale, 

** These, your unusual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life."— Winter's Tate. 

The beginning of July found Signor Eonsecco 
and his granddaughter installed at Castle Sturm- 
f eder, not in the castle itself, but in a sort of sum- 
mer pavilion consisting of half-a-dozen rooms, 
which stood in the park not ten minutes* walk 
from the castle, and now never used except when 
on rare occasions the accommodation at Castle 
Sturmfeder proved inadequate to the number of 
invited guests. For many reasons Wolfram had 
thought this arrangement to be the most desirable, 
for although the mere thought of Livia sleeping 
under the same roof as himself had filled him with 
uneasy rapture when he first had taken it into con- 
sideration, yet he feared to betray himself pre- 
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maturely, and wished to guard his secret as long 
as possible, both from his anxious mother^s eyes 
as from Livia's grandfather. As to the latter, 
nothing could have suited him better than the 
perfect quiet afforded by the isolated position of 
this dwelling, and he considered it most kind and 
thoughtful of the Count to have been so anxious 
to secure his comfort. The long, three- windowed 
saloon in the centre of the building, looking to- 
wards the north, would make a perfect studio, 
where he could work unmolested and undisturbed 
at his own leisure and pleasure, each picture being 
in turn conveyed hither from the castle to be sub- 
mitted to the process of restoration. Livia too, 
who had at first been far from delighted on learn- 
ing that her grandfather had accepted the Count's 
proposition, and that therefore their return to Italy 
had been indefinitely deferred, was quickly reas- 
sured when informed that they were to occupy a 
house all by themselves ; and the childish pleasure 
she derived from arranging and putting in order 
their little establishment, changing the position of 
the old-fashioned furniture in order to suit their 
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convenience, winding up the curious musical clock 
whicli stood in one corner of the saloon, or looking 
at herself in the innumerable gold-framed, tar- 
nished mirrors with which its walls were hung, 
amply sufficed to divert her thoughts, and cancel 
the disappointment she may have felt at this post- 
ponement of the meeting with her bridegroom. 

It was not until the day before the Ronseccos 
took up their abode in the pavilion, that Wolfram, 
for the first time, informed his mother of Livia's 
existence. 

" Which room shall I get ready for the Italian 
painter that comes to-morrow ?" she had asked her 
son on the previous morning. ''Shall it be the 
large turret room opposite your own ? Or else the 
small tapestried chamber at the end of the picture- 
gallery ?'' 

" I have already given orders for the pavilion 
in the park to be got ready for him," returned 
Wolfram, hastily; "he greatly prefers being lodged 
outside the castle." 

"The pavilion 1" exclaimed the Countess, in 
some surprise. " Why the pavilion when there is 
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plenty of room over here ? and what can the man 
want with half-a-dozen rooms ?" 

" It was I who proposed the arrangement, for I 
thought it would be more comfortable for you, 
mother. A stranger in the house is so apt to be in 
the way.'' 

*^ He would not have troubled me much, for he 
will be engaged all day at his work I suppose, and 
he need not have joined us at table if he is not 
presentable, but could have had his meals served 
in his own apartment. What sort of man is he by 
the bye ? You have never told me.'' 

"Oh, quite presentable, as far as that goes," 
returned Wolfram; "but there was also another 
reason why I thought this arrangement desirable. 
You see," he went on with an awkward stammer, 
" I found out that Signor Ronsecco is not travel- 
ling alone." 

" Not alone I good gracious, Wolfi, what do you 
mean — surely nothing — ^nothing irregular ? You 
really should have been more careful in making 
inquiries before you engaged this man. Who is 
this companion that you speak of ? " 
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Wolfram burst out laugliing. It was a decided 
relief to have an excuse for so doing, as this laugh 
served to help him over the embarrassment of the 
situation. 

'' You foolish little mother ! How you jump to 
conclusions to be sure! Why his companion is 
only a girl — ^his own granddaughter/^ 

" His granddaughter 1 " exclaimed the much 
relieved mother. ''Oh, that is quite a different 
thing, and I should have been delighted to have 
her here if she is well-behaved. You know how I 
adore children. How old is the little girl ? " 

" I — I really cannot guess. I hardly looked at 
her." 

" No I know that you are not fond of children 
— just like your poor father, so perhaps you were 
right not to have her here. The noise might have 
disturbed you. Those Italian children are always 
so lively." 

When, however, the old Countess came with 
her own eyes to see the little girl thus carelessly 
mentioned by Wolfram, she was considerably sur- 
prised by what she saw. It was on the morrow 
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after the painter^s arrival, when Wolfram was 
showing Ronsecco over the picture-gallery, that 
she left them discussing which of the various de- 
fective ancestors should be first taken in hand, in 
order to look in at the pavilion, and see whether 
there remained nothing further to do to secure the 
comfort of its inmates. There, instead of the 
noisy romping child which her son^s description 
had conjured up before her mental vision, she 
found a slender girl, just emerged from childhood 
it is true, but with all the promise of womanly 
charms about her willowy figure, and a world of 
latent seduction in her soft brown eyes. 

" It is the loveliest face I ever saw,^' said the old 
lady to herself. " Where can Wolfi have had his 
eyes, to be sure ?" 

Before long a sort of intimacy was established 
between the timid Italian girl and the soft-hearted 
old German lady, and by degrees Livia was led to 
confide to the latter all the details of her rather 
melancholy childhood. She had lost her parents 
early, both carried off within a week by Roman 
fever, and ever since that time had led a sort of 
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nomadic existence with her aged grandfather, rov- 
ing from place to place without settled home, 
stationary only for weeks or months at a time, 
whenever Ronsejjco succeeded in finding employ- 
ment for his brush, which was their only means of 
sustenance. The nature and extent of his artistic 
proficiency being chiefly adapted to church decora- 
tion and the restoration of frescoes, remote-lying 
churches and convents were mostly the object of 
their i)eregrinations, and Livia had, so to say, 
grown up in a cloistered atmosphere, feeling at 
home within the precincts of every sort of re- 
ligious establishment, but strangely ignorant of 
the outside world. It was in the early spring of 
that same year that she had plighted her troth to 
Guido Alibrandi. The yoimg sculptor had been 
employed in chiselling a marble tombstone for the 
same church upon whose altar-piece her grand- 
father was engaged, and the intimacy thus brought 
about by the nature of these occupations had led 
to an attachment between the two young people, 
resulting in an engagement, which, however, was 
not to be openly declared for the present. Guido 
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had now gone to Rome in hopes of finding there 
some permanent occupation which would warrant 
him in becoming Livia's husband, while old Ron- 
secco, with his granddaughter, proceeded north- 
wards in answer to the summons that had reached 
him from the abbey of Sanct Notburga. 

Upon the subject of Guido alone had Livia 
been hitherto silent, and the idea that this youth- 
ful creature, aged scarcely sixteen, was already an 
aflBanced bride had never as yet even occurred to 
either the Countess or her son. 

While her grandfather was engaged over his 
forenoon labours, the old lady would often invite . 
Livia to join her in the morning-room there to as- 
sist her in picking up the numerous dropped 
stitches in the famous pink counterpane, or else 
she made of the girl her companion while visiting 
the kitchen garden, or bound to the village on 
some charitable errand. Sometimes on these occa- 
sions they would be joined by Wolfram, but al- 
though he rarely attempted to address Livia di- 
rectly, she was always conscious of a strange feel- 
ing of oppression in his presence, and even when 
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slie steadily avoided glancing in his direction she 
could always feel his eyes fixed upon her with that 
same fierce intensity which had so alarmed her on 
the occasion of their first meeting. 

Wolfram^s conduct at this period was prompted 
by the powerful self-control of which only an 
exceptionally deep feeling is capable. In prey 
to a passion which had taken possession of his 
whole being, and whose violence only increased 
from day to day, he rather avoided than courted 
opportunities of meeting Livia alone, from a trem- 
ulous fear lest by word or action he should betray 
his secret prematurely. His feeling was some- 
what akin to what we might experience when, 
having lured some bright foreign bird to alight 
in our neighbourhood, we hold our breath in 
mortal fear of scaring it away. For the present 
at least it was sufficient rapture to catch a glimpse 
of her slender form flitting in and out between the 
trees once or twice in the day, or to hear the sound 
of her clear childish laugh from a distance, and 
it was not until the first week had elapsed, and 
the second one broken into, that his first Mte-dh 
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Ute conversation with Livia took place. It came 
about in the following fashion. Wolfram return- 
ing home towards sunset from plover shooting 
by the lake, took a short cut that led him through 
the park past the Ronseccos' habitation. At this 
side of the pavilion there was a stone fountain^ 
whose waters, after springing on high from out 
the twisted cornucopia of a figure of Ceres, 
splashed back into the moss-grown basin which 
supported the goddess. 

Just as Wolfram came opi)osite this spot Livia 
issued from the open door of her father's atelier, 
bearing in both hands the carnation pot, which 
she carefully put down on the grass at the water's 
edge. The day had been sultry, and she fancied 
that the flowers were slightly drooping. A shower 
bath in the fountain spray would revive them she 
felt sure. Her next action was to tuck up the 
blue woollen skirt, displaying two small bare feet, 
and then kneeling down on the grass she took up 
tjie flower-pot again, and holding it aloft beneath 
the jet d'eau, allowed the falling drops to play 
upon the delicate white and red flowers and nar- 
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row x)ointed leaves. So engrossed was she in her 
occupation that Wolfram^s approaching figure 
had passed unnoticed^ and he was standing almost 
beside her ere she realized his presence. The fine 
descending spray had not only deluged the plant, 
but had sprinkled the girPs upraised face and 
arms as well. The brilliancy of her ivory-white 
complexion was enhanced by the dewy moisture, 
while the large single drops that hung about 
throat and brow were like regal jewels placed 
there to set off her beauty. Wolfram stood mo- 
tionless, drinking in every detail of the lovely 
picture before him with hungry longing eyes, but 
presently Li via turned round with an exclamation 
of surprise and rose abruptly to her feet. Embar- 
rassed at finding herself thus unexpectedly alone 
with Count Sturmfeder, she quickly let fall her 
skirt so as at least partially to conceal her bare 
feet and ankles, and now she stood before him in 
shrinking confusion, held captive by the fire of 
his eyes, frightened, yet lacking courage to run 
away. 

It was Wolfram who broke the silence, feeling 
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that it was incumbent on him to offer some expla- 
nation of his presence. 

"Good-evening, signorina/' he said, opening 
the game-bag that was slung over his shoulder 
and taking out a brace of plover, " I have merely 
stepped round here in order to ask your grand- 
father to accept the fruits of my chase. These 
are the first plover I have shot this season, and I 
thought — I fancied that perhaps Signor Ronsecco 
might care to have them." 

" Yes, thank you, grandfather will be pleased,'' 
said Livia, dropping a timid curtsey. 

"You have no plover in Italy, I think ?" 

"I don^t know," she returned doubtfully, "at 
least I have never tasted any. But we have plenty 
of quails near Rome," she went on with increasing 
courage, and as though she feared that Italy might 
be damaged in the Gterman count's estimation by 
this acknowledgment of its lack of plover; "in 
spring when they are flying northward the whole 
sea-ooast is just crowded with them, and they can 
be netted by thousands. Grandfather sometimes 
buys a quail for our Sunday dinner, and we cook 
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it with polenta. Some years when the birds are 
plentiful you can buy a quail in the market for 
fifty soldi/^ 

" Really ?^^ said Wolfram dreamily. Livia's 
childish prattle seemed to him the sweetest music 
he had ever heard. He could have gone on listen- 
ing for hours. When she stopped speaking it was 
as though some chord of subtle harmony had 
ceased to vibrate in his ear. Craving to hear 
more of these enchanting tones he now hastened to 
add — " You are very fond of Italy, are you not ?" 

" Fond ! " exclaimed Livia with sparkling eyes, 
throwing back her little head with a gesture that 
caused the diamond drops on her forehead to 
roll away into nought, " why it is the land of my 
birth, my own dear country. The sunshine there 
is more golden than your pale northern rays, and 
the flowers there are sweeter by far than those 
that grow in your sad German gardens. How 
should I not love it ? '' 

Something like a cloud passed over Wolfram's 
brow. For the first time he was conscious of ft 
slight discord in the music. 
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" Then you could not bear to live in Germany ? 
To stay here for ever?*^ he said with awkward 
hesitation. 

*^ For ever 1 oh no ; but luckily I shall not re- 
quire to do so. Nonno says that by the beginning 
of October his work will be done, and we shall 
thus be able to reach home before the cold weather 
sets in." Then fearing that she might have offend- 
ed the count by this outsi)oken frankness she 
hastened to add with a timid smile — ^^'But your 
country is very pretty in summer even if it is not 
so warm as Italy, and I shall never forget Count- 
ess Sturmfeder's kindness to me, and it was very 
good of you to bring the plover,** she concluded, 
taking up the birds in one hand and the carnation 
pot in the other, as with a little farewell gesture 
she prepared to re-enter the house. But Wolfram 
had followed her to the threshold and intercepted 
her passage. 

"I am glad you like the birds,** he said 
eagerly, " it was very good of you to take them. 
But will you not give me something in ex- 
change?** 
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Livia's eyes opened very wide, 

" In exchange ? I do not understand. What 
have I to give ? Yon know that we are poor/' 

" I only beg for a flower. Will you not give 
me one of those carnations to wear in my button- 
hole ? We have guests at the castle this evening 
to dinner/' he went on with attempted lightness, 
'^ and I want to make myself smart,'' 

Many buds had been unclosed since the day 
of the flower-show, and the plant was now covered 
with a whole wealth of white and crimson flowers, 
any one of which might have been taken without 
being missed. The more ungracious and inex- 
plicable therefore seemed Livia's refusal as she 
exclaimed, 

''Give you one of my carnations! oh, I can 
never, never do that. You do not know what it 
is you are asking. This carnation is no common 
flower, and it brings bad luck to give one to a 
stranger." 

'' To be sure, I am only a stranger ; I had 
almost forgotten it. You were right to remind 

me," said Wolfram abruptly, and shouldering 

7 
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his gun he strode off in the direction of the 
castle. 

Livia stood looking after him in genuine dis- 
tress. What had she done ? she asked herself in 
much trepidation; she feared she had offended the 
terrible Count Sturmfeder beyond redemption, 
and now he would probably wreak his vengeance 
on her poor grandfather by discharging him on 
the spot. But she could not have complied with 
his request, she told herself ; these flowers which 
had been tended with such loving care only for 
Guido, to no other should they be given. But she 
might have given him some other flower she sud- 
denly remembered. There was a bunch of corn- 
flowers stuck in her waistband which she had 
gathered at her morning walk. Why had she not 
thought of it before ? and without pausing to con- 
sider she hastily plucked it from her belt and ran 
after the Count. 

Wolfram, striding along at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, was arrested by a light quick step behind 
him. 

*^ Signor Conte,** panted the girl, her cheeks all 
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aglow with the effort of trying to catch him up, " I 
could not give you the carnation, but will you 
not take these flowers instead ? Cornflowers are 
not as pretty as carnations I know but they are 
the best I can offer/^ 

Wolfram took the flowers in his hand and 
looked down into Livia^s eyes with such searching 
intensity as to send the blood rushing in one 
tumultuous wave over her face and neck. What 
did he read there that was calculated to arouse the 
first vague suspicion of fierce and jealous love ? or 
was it merely his innate obstinacy of character 
which caused the harsh reply, 

"Cornflowers are good enough for strangers 
you think, signorina, whHe the carnations are to 
be reserved for some more favoured mortal. No, 
thank you, I do not want your flowers. When I 
have set my heart on one thing, whatever it be, I 
will not take another in exchange.^' 

With a scornful gesture he dropped the nose- 
gay and turned once more on his heel, leaving poor 
Livia's flowers to perish in the dust. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GUIDO. 

'* Oh that this good blossom could be kept from cankers I " 

^ Henry IV, 

About a week after this episode a letter bear- 
ing the Roman postmark was handed one morning 
to Livia. It was from Quido, and he wrote as 
follows : 

*'My Beloved : God has been very good to ns, 
for at last I may venture to say that onr future 
happiness is assured, and that within a year I may 
look forward with confidence to making you my 
wife. A rich American gentleman, who saw my 
group of Faith, Hope, and Charity, at the exhibi- 
tion, was so struck by it that he engaged me on the 
spot to accompany him to America for a year in 
order to execute a mausoleum for his wife whom 
he lost quite recently. The remuneration he 
offers is magnificent — sulBBcient for us to live upon 
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in comfort for at least half-a-dozen years, and he 
has further held out hopes that on my return to 
Italy a year hence he will entrust me with the 
execution of a set of copies from the Pitti and 
Vatican galleries. 

*^ My patron has arranged to sail with me next 
week from Liverpool, but as he has business 
which will detain him for a day or two in London 
before embarking, I have pleaded for permission 
to break my journey here for a couple of days, 
as I could not bring myself to leave Europe for 
a whole year without having gazed once more on 
your sweet face, beloved, and having claimed the 
carnation, pledge of my happiness, which you say 
is waiting for me. Expect me therefore to arrive 
at Castle Sturmf eder on Wednesday evening, and 
I shall thus be able to spend Thursday and Fri- 
day with you and Nonno, leaving on Saturday 
afternoon in time to catch up my patron in 
London. 

^' Oh, my beloved, how my poor heart leaps up 
at the thought of our meeting ! only to sink down 
again when I remember the long separation in 
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store for us ; but pazienza, this will be our last 
farewell, please God, and we shall then be reunited 
never to part again. Before this time next year 
you will be my idolized wife and I your adoring 
husband till death. 

*' GuiDO Alibrandi.'' 

As Livia read this letter smiles and blushes 
had chased each other in rapid succession over her 
mobile countenance. She had sighed at first when 
he had spoken of the long separation, but had 
grown very pink at the concluding phrases, in 
which he had spoken of her as his wife, and it was 
with a deep blush that she had handed the letter 
to her grandfather when questioned as to its con- 
tents. 

*' God is indeed good 1 ^' said the old man with 
a deep sigh of thankfulness when he had termi- 
nated its perusal, " your future is now assured, my 
little Livia, and whenever I am summoned hence I 
can close my eyes in peace. In truth this has been 
a lucky year for us. An American millionaire 
and a rich German Count are two such windfalls 
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as rarely fall to one^s lot simultaneously. But 
now, bambina, you must go and acquaint the 
Countess with the news of our expected visitor. 
Perhaps she will kindly permit Guido to lodge at 
the gardener^s house for the three nights he re- 
mains here/^ 

Livia ran off to the Castle with her precious 
letter. She knew that she would find the Countess 
alone. Wolfram having two days previously de- 
parted on a shooting expedition to a country house 
some miles distant. She was relieved at his ab- 
sence, for ever since the cornflower episode her 
fear of the terrible German Count had redoubled, 
although Wolf ram had shown himself studiously 
polite on the few subsequent occasions of their 
meeting; and as if to mark that he bore her no 
grudge for what had passed between them, had 
. several times sent further presents of game or 
fruit to the pavilion, without however being again 
the bearer of his gifts. 

Countess Sturmf eder, whom Livia found in her 
morning room busily engaged over the knitting of 
the pink counterpane, which [after having been 
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laid aside for a period^ had been now resumed with 
redoubled energy since Wolfram^s departure. It 
was more than likely that at the country house 
where he was now staying as a visitor he would 
come across Ebba or Kuna von Ottenf els. Ebba 
was an enthusiast about field sports, and looked 
quite superb in her natty hunting custume, light 
grey with green facings, and a plumed hat h la 
chasseur crowning her blonde tresses. If this 
would not bring Wolfram to the point of speaking 
the decisive word then surely nothing would. 

The old lady was delighted to hear the news as 
soon as she had grasped the state of the case from 
Livia^s bashful stammering acknowledgment. By 
nature an inveterate matchmaker, any love affair 
was to her a source of pure delight, and though of 
course Wolfram^s marriage occupied the chief 
place in her thoughts just now, yet the Italian 
girl^s little romance came in most appropriately to 
fill up the time of waiting before the realization of 
her own particular dream. 

"How charming,^^ she exclaimed, embracing 
the girl effusively on both cheeks, " Guido is such 
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a romantic name ; and how nice that he should be 
an artist too like your dear grandfather. Nothing 
conld be more natural and appropriate. I am sure 
he must be quite delightful. You must introduce 
him to me at once when he arrives, and then you 
must all three come and dine with me on Thurs- 
day evening, only I am afraid that Wolfi will not 
yet be back from his shooting party. He will 
probably not return till Saturday afternoon, but 
perhaps you can induce Signer Guide to postpone 
his departure for a day longer ? ^^ 

'^ Oh, no, no ! " cried Livia, decidedly, " I never 
could do that. Indeed, he must go on Saturday 
afternoon at latest. It is to catch the American 
steamer you know, and they only go twice in the 
week, Nonno says.^* 

She could not have explained to herself why it 

was that the thought of a meeting between Guide 

and Count Sturmfeder caused her an unpleasant 

sensation. Some unacknowledged instinct told 

her that it had better be avoided. 

• . . . • • • 

Forty-eight hours later Guide had arrived, an 
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eager and impatient lover, a sanguine and ambi- 
tious artist who sees the world open before him, 
and the ball of fortune at his feet. He had not 
yet attained his twenty-second year, and looked 
fully younger than his age, for his skin was 
smooth and delicate as a maiden^s, and scarcely 
a shade of down on the well-cut upper lip pro- 
claimed his budding manhood. The eyes were 
soft and dreamy as Livia^s own, and his hair 
curled about neck and brow in short crisp rings 
like those on a Grecian statue. His build, though 
symmetrical, was almost too slender, not to say 
fragile, for perfect manly beauty; and the sight 
of these two young lovers walking hand-in-hand 
beneath the wide-spreading branches of the old 
beech trees, rather seemed to suggest a pair of 
children playing at courtship than a grown-up 
couple soberly contemplating matrimony. 

How proud and happy Livia had been when 
on the morrow of his arrival she had led her be- 
trothed to the window where stood the Ronsecco 
carnation, and with her own hands had fixed in 
his buttonhole the flower that had for her such 
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a deep and sacred signification. The carnation 
season was now drawing to a close, and there now 
remained but two blossoms only on the stem from 
which one flower had just been gathered. 

"One more for to-morrow/^ said Li via, "and 
this last one, the finest of all, is for Saturday, to 
accompany you on your journey. It will be my 
farewell gift to you.'' 

" Only two more flowers, only two more days 
to enjoy my happiness,^' he exclaimed dolefully, 
" and then a weary year of waiting before I can 
hope for another flower from your hand. If at 
least you could send me a carnation by telegraph 
from time to time, sweetheart, I think that would 
help to make the separation more endurable ! '^ 

" I have already thought of that,'' said Livia. 
" Fear not, beloved ; when next June comes round, 
even though oceans divide us, you will not lack 
carnations to remind you of my love.'' 

" What do you mean ?" asked Guido, puzzled ; 
"you can not send me a flower by letter, for it 
would have withered long before it reached 



me." 
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" I was not speaking of withered flowers but 
of fresh ones/^ returned Livia with an adorably 
mysterious smile; "wait till Saturday, and then 
you will know. It is a surprise that I have pre- 
pared for your departure.^' 



CHAPTER Vm, 

SEED. 

". . . Farewelll 
For in that word — ^that fatal word— howe'er 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes despair." 

Bteon, The Corsair, 

<< . . . Thou shalt not lack the flower." 

Cymbeline, 

The first two days of Quido's visit passed only 
too quickly, and the third day that was to wit- 
ness his departure had been reached almost before 
the lovers had realized the fact. There had been 
so much to relate on both sides, so many sweet 
plans to be concocted with regard to their com- 
mon future, that the hours flew by on lightning 
wings, and when Saturday morning arrived, it 
seemed to Livia and Guido that they had scarcely 
yet met, nor had been able to give utterance to 
half their thoughts. Quido was to take the train 
at the little country town of D , and it had 
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been arranged that he was to be driven there in 
a dog-cart by the gardener^s son, when suddenly 
he bethought himself of a letter which had been 
intrusted to him by a Roman priest to deliver 
to the Abbess of Sanct' Notburga. 

" What am I to do ? ^' he exclaimed rather dole- 
fully on Saturday morning, when, chancing to put 
his hand in the pocket of the light overcoat which 
he had not worn since his arrival, he came upon 
the letter in question, lying there undisturbed and 
forgotten. " And I had promised Padre Anselmo 
so faithfully that I would deliver the letter with 
my own hands — and now it is too late ! '^ 

"Not too late," said Livia eagerly. "Listen, 
Nonno, I have a glorious idea. Why should we 
not all walk together to the convent through the 
forest and see Guido thus far on his way ?" 

" Too far, bambina, for my old legs. It would 
take us full three hours to go there and back." 

"Then at least half-way," pleaded Livia in 
coaxing accents. " We might go with him as far 
as that opening in the forest where we rested on 
the evening of the flower-show. Quido and I 
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would tlien gain an whole hour's respite from 
saying farewell. Dear good Nonno, do not say no, 
I implore you. Remember that we shall not see 
each other for a whole year to come.'' 

Who could have refused such coaxing plead- 
ing ? and so it was arranged that the trio was to 
start early enough in the afternoon in order not to 
be hurried over their walk. 

"And now/' said Li via, when the matter had 
been thus satisfactorily disposed of, and her grand- 
father had discreetly retired to his work in the ad- 
joining atelier, " now, Quido, see here the surprise 
that I have prepared for you. It is my farewell 
present that shall accompany you to the distant 
country where you are going, and keep my image 
ever present before your eyes." 

From 6ut her bosom she drew a small paper 
parcel, tied round with blue satin ribbon, and 
opening it disclosed about a score of insignificant 
looking black grains, at which Guido stared in 
blank incomprehension, till Livia proceeded to 
explain that these were the seeds of the Ronsecco 
carnation, which she had been collecting through- 
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out the summer as she did each year, in case any 
harm should come to the original plant, which was 
now the sole specimen of its species. When she 
heard that Guido was to be absent for a whole 
year, the thought of entrusting to him the precious 
packet had at once suggested itseK to her mind. 
Why should not these flowers that were the living 
symbol of her love for him not sprout and blossom 
upon American as well as upon German or Italian 
soil, if planted in a pot and carefully tended? 
Then followed minute directions as to the time and 
manner of sowing the seeds, as well as with regard 
to the kind of earth most favourable to their 
growth and development. Pure leaf mould was to 
be employed for the purpose, the darkest and 
richest that could be procured ; the plant was to 
be carefully shielded from wind and kept in a 
sunny exposure, while watered regularly day by 
day with soft rain water. 

"Anima mia!" he cried, "what an adorable 
idea, and what an angel you are to have thought 
of this! Yes, I shall buy a flower-pot at New 
York the first thing on landing, and shall nurse 
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and tend my precious plant as never yet a beloved 
infant was cared for and tended. I shall water it 
daily with my tears, and warm it with my burning 
sighs, until the flower begins to sprout ; and then I 
shall kiss open each tiny bud with a passionate kiss 
like this — ^like this, beloved ! ^^ and seizing hold of 
Livia^s hands with boyish ardour he kept them 
prisoners between his own, while he imprinted 
a rapturous kiss on each of her ten fingers 
in succession till they had become as rosy as 
the henna-stained finger-tips of some Eastern 
beauty. 

^^You foolish boy, what nonsense you talk!'* 
said Livia, with a laugh of happy confusion. 

" And then when the flowers have blossomed,'* 
went on the lover, unheeding, ^^ I shall place them 
in a golden shrine, and kneel before them morn 
and evening. This dear carnation plant will be 
an idol — ^my saint I my Deity.'* 

Livia put her hand on Quido's lips to- stem 
the flow of impetuous speech. 

^'Hush, Guido miOy' she said very softly. ''It 

makes me feel afraid to hear you speak like 
8 
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that. Our liappiness is so great that I tremble 
lest something should occur to part us.^' 

" Nothing but death shall part us, my Livia ," 
said the young man with a touch of passing 
gravity, putting his arm round her slender waist 
and drawing her to him. "Since the day when 
we plighted our troth to each other in the old 
churchyard at San Salvadore our fates are indis- 
solubly bound together. Do you remember that 
evening, Livia ? How sweetly the nightingales 
were singing in the olive grove beside the cem- 
etery, and how bright were the fireflies darting 
in and out of the branches.^^ 

"And how frightened I was,'' said Livia, 
"when you first began to speak to me. I felt 
inclined to run away or to cry or to do some- 
thing, though in my inmost heart I had been 
wishing for this all the time.'' 

"And I was scarcely less frightened than 
yourself," returned Guido. " My hand was trem- 
bling so sorely that I could scarcely hold the 
chisel, and next morning when I went to look at 
my work I found to my horror, that in my trep- 
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idation I had nearly chiselled away the nasal 
organ of the venerable archbishop, on whose 
tombstone I was just then engaged, and he will 
consequently now go down to posterity adorned 
with a snub instead of a Roman nose/^ 

At this recollection they both laughed to- 
gether, like two children as they were, till 
Livia, remembering the packet of carnation 
seeds which was lying still open on the ta- 
ble beside them, began to fold it up again 
with minutious care, securing the blue ribbon 
by a tight double knot before she handed it to 
her lover. 

" Where will you put it, Guido,'' she inquired. 
^^ In your travelling-bag, perhaps ? " 

"Where but next my heart,*' returned the 
young man fervently. " See here, this little waist- 
coat pocket to the left will just serve the pur- 
pose. This will be the safest place to put it for 
the journey.'* 

*^That would never do,*' said Livia, shaking 
her head gravely, "because of pick-pockets you 
know. Seeing the packet bulge out through this 
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slight woollen fabric, they might take it for bank- 
notes or gold ? '' " 

"Then bring a thread and needle/' retorted 
Guido, " and we can then by a few stitches secure 
the opening/' 

Livia brought the required sewing implements 

and set to work. Guido gazing down upon her 

the while with adoring eyes, as with deft and 

nimble fingers she closed up the pocket opening 

beyond all possibility of loss or theft. 
• ••••••• 

The sun was yet high on the horizon when 
Guido, accompanied by his betrothed and her 
grandfather, started on his way for the convent 
Sanct Notburga. Signor Ronsecco walked a few 
paces in front, in order to leave the lovers iree 
to exchange their parting effusions undisturbed. 
Livia leant upon Guidons left arm, while in his 
right hand he carried the small light carpet-bag 
which was all the baggage he had brought to 
Castle Sturmfeder, for the rest of his effects had 
been registered to London, along with his patron's 
tolerably voluminous baggage. The gardener's 
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younger son, a boy of twelve, had offered to carry 
the young Italian's bag through the forest, but 
his services had been unanimously declined by 
Guido and Livia, who did not care to have any 
witness to their parting moments, for the old 
Nonno with his gentle, weary eyes and kind in- 
dulgent smile scarcely counted as such. 

Closely intertwined they walked with reluctant 
lagging steps, anxious to prolong these last pre- 
cious moments of being together. Each forest tree 
they left behind seemed to them another milestone 
passed on life's high-road, along which they were 
proceeding towards an unknown goal ; for though 
strong in the conviction of their mutual love and 
faith, their young joyous hearts were overshad- 
owed just now at this parting hour, by some 
indefinable touch of sadness, some inexpressible 
sense of misgiving in the future, that but a few 
hours previously had seemed to lie so bright and 
rosy before them. Who could foretell the chances, 
the hazards, the accidents of life? When they 
met again a year hence, would he be just the same 
light-hearted boy, the same tender adoring lover 
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as he was to-day ? Would not the sight of other 
fair women, the influence of other smiles, have 
dimmed, if ever so slightly, her image enthroned 
within his heart ? 

Some such thoughts as these, vague, intangible, 
and unacknowledged, flitted through Livia^s brain, 
as she felt her lover's arm enfold her in a supreme 
farewell embrace; and he, gazing down into her 
tear-swimming eyes, was unconsciously asking 
himself the same question — ^' Shall I find her again 
as pure, as childlike, as guileless as to-day ? " 

They were standing together before the cru- 
cifix, which hung on the stem of the old fir tree 
in the forest clearing, and Livia's tears rained 
thickly down upon the red and white carnation 
adorning the light fawn-coloured travelling-suit in 
which he was attired. Again and again the fare- 
well kiss had been given, and still their arms 
refused to unlock from the tight embrace in which 
they held each other fast, until Ronsecco, rising 
from the bench where he had been sitting apart, 
was compelled to speak the cruel words that were 
to tear them asunder. 
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"God bless you, my son/^ said the old man> 
laying liis hand on Guido's brow in a parting 
blessing. "May He guide you safely in all your 
ways, and bring you back to us next year, body 
and soul intact. I shall keep her in trust for you. 
Be true to heTyfigUo mio" 

" True till death ! " cried the young man, rais- 
ing his right hand towards the cross that hung 
before them. " See here, I swear by the image of 
the Crucified One, that while I live no other love 
shall have place within my heart, as little as it 
shall be in the power of man or devil to deprive 
me of this beloved flower, living symbol of my 
happiness." 

In the next minute Livia and her grandfather 
had turned to go, leaving the young man standing 
alone before the old wooden cross. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GAME. 

** For hunting was his daily exercise." 

S Henry VI 

For some minutes Livia went on sobbing in 
helpless grief, her vision so obscured by scalding 
tears that she could scarce descry the path before 
her; but after some time the difl&culties of the 
track they were following, and the necessity of 
avoiding obstacles in the shape of protruding trees 
and overhanging briars, forced her to dry her 
eyes. They had not proceeded more than ten 
minutes on their way when there was a quick 
rustling sound in the bushes alongside, and almost 
simultaneously a large hare shot across their path 
in terrified flight, to disappear as soon in the 
brushwood beyond. 

^'A hare!" exclaimed Livia standing still on 
the track. "And just across our pathway too. 
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That means bad luck, grandfather, indeed it 
does/' 

"What nonsense, pazzarella! Why should a 
poor frightened hare be capable of bringing us 
bad luck ? Of course if there are hares in the 
forest — and you know how numerous they are just 
here — ^they must run across the pathway now and 
then/' 

Livia made no answer, and again for some 
minutes they walked on in silence, but presently, 
and this time without perceptible cause, she made 
a second halt, turning back her head in the direc- 
tion from which they had come, as though listen- 
ing to some distant sound. 

"What is the matter next, bambina?'' asked 
the grandfather. 

"Nothing,'' she answered, resuming her walk, 
'' But for a moment I thought — I fancied to hear a 
voice calling from over yonder — there, where we 
left Guido." 

" You are full of nervous fancies this evening, 
my little Livia, and no wonder, this parting scene 
has quite unnerved you, and I am sorry after all 
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that we took this walk. You must go early to bed 

to sleep oflf your emotions.*' 

. . . • • • • 

When half-an-hour later the girl and her 
grandfather regained the pavilion, the first thing 
that met the latter's eyes on entering the big 
saloon serving as atelier, was lying upon a little 
side table the Roman letter addressed to the 
Abbess of Sanct Notburga ; that selfsame letter on 
whose account only the walk through the forest 
had just been undertaken. Evidently it bad been 
forgotten at the last moment by the young 
sculptor, who had laid it aside when Li via had 
given him the packet of carnation seeds. 

" Oh, youth ! youth ! heedless, harescarum 
youth ! " exclaimed the painter. '' Talk of old 
people losing their memories indeed ! Why what 
is that in comparison to the forgetfulness of 
youth ! You children never think beyond the 
present hour, the present minute I " 

'^ It is not poor Guido's fault, Nonno," replied 
Livia. '' I remember now that I took the letter 
from his hand and laid it there when I gave him 
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the carnation seeds. And then there was the 
pocket to be sewed up, you know, and after that 
we — we forgot to remember about the letter. And 
now the poor fellow will have had his walk to the 
convent for nothing. How provoked he will have 
been when on reaching the convent gates he dis- 
covered that the letter was not in his pocket.*' 

" Yes, it is provoking to be sure. There will 
be nothing for it but for us to pay a visit to the 
convent some day this week and deliver the letter 
ourselves." 

" Oh, yes," acquiesced Livia eagerly. '' I should 

like to hear what Mother Kunigunde says about 

him, and I shall ask the nuns to pray for the safety 

of his ship, that he may have a fair passage." 
• ..... • 

While this conversation was going on in the 
pavilion Countess Sturmfeder, seated in the din- 
ing-room of the castle, was awaiting her son's re- 
turn. Dinner had just been announced, for the 
sound of wheels sweeping in beneath the porticled 
entrance had given notice that the carriage sent to 
bring Count Sturmfeder home had already re- 
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tamed. Bat presently one of the servants came in 
to say that the carriage had come back empty, 
bringing only the Herr Graf's luggage^ he himself 
was returning through the forest on foot. At the 
other side of the forest he had caught sight of a 
ten antler stag which skirted the trees beside the 
road, sufficient inducement to make him abandon 
the vehicle, and gun in hand pursue the coveted 
game across the woods. 

Countess Sturmfeder merely sighed, as she 
gave orders for the soup to be taken back to the 
kitchen and there kept warm till her son's arrival. 
She was used to such vagaries on Wolfram's part, 
and well accustomed to waiting for him, for the 
sight of any sort of game was always sufficient to 
make him lose all sense of ti^le or place. " When 
once Wolfi is married and settled down, he will 
grow more regular in his habits, no doubt," was 
the reflection which comforted her, as, resuming 
the knitting of the pink counterpane, she prepared 
to pass another hour of solitude. 

When, however, first eight, and then nine, and 
then half-past nine o'clock had struck in succes- 
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sion without bringing a sign of Wolfram's return, 
his mother began to feel slightly uneasy as well as 
very hungry, and half reluctantly gave orders that 
dinner was to be no longer delayed. 

She had well-nigh completed her solitary meal, 
and the clock was just on the stroke of ten, when 
at last the door opened, and Wolfram came in 
walking with a step that was scarcely steady; 
and as, almost without greeting, he took his 
place on his accustomed chair, she could see 
by the light of the overhanging lamp, whose 
rays fell straight upon him, that his face was 
very pale. 

" What is the matter, Wolfi ? Have you had 
an accident ? '^ she asked in some concern. 

Wolfram had poured out for himself a full 
tumbler of strong Rhine wine, which he drained 
at a draught before he answered. 

" An accident ? — ^no, there has been no accident 
— what should make you think so.'* 

'* Because you look unwell. I have never seen 
you so pale before. I am afraid that you must 
have caught some illness. Pater Rupert told me 
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to-day that there have been some cases of typhus 
in the village/' 

Wolfram gave a grim smile before answering. 

" Make your mind easy, mother. Typhus— oh 
no, I do not think I am at all likely to catch 
typhus ; and as to looking pale, why, I am merely 
a little tired with tramping three mortal hours 
after that confounded stag — tired and hungry, that 
is all." 

But in spite of this assertion, and of the vari- 
ous dainty dishes which had been provided for 
the returning hunter, by the solicitude of his 
anxious mother. Wolfram had hardly swallowed 
more than a few mouthfuls before he pushed away 
his plate in disgust, and called upon the servant to 
bring him a bottle of brandy, from which, without 
the addition of any water, he filled his glass to the 
brim. 

Countess Sturmf eder from over the edge of the 
pink woollen cloud, watched her son in some sur- 
prise. Decidedly his behaviour was abnormal this 
evening, for although Wolfram, like many another 
country gentleman of robust constitution and 
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active habits, was wont to consume his not incon- 
siderable daily portion of ale and wine, with great 
regularity, yet he had never been given to intem- 
perance, nor bad she seen him indulge in sucb 
potent draughts as the present. Some reason, 
sonae unusual agitation must surely be tbe cause 
of this exceptional conduct; the only plausible 
solution which occurred to her mind being the 
far-fetched idea that perhaps Wolfram had pro- 
posed to either Ebba or Kuna and had been re- 
fused. To be sure the mere notion was preposter- 
ous, for what girl in her senses could have dreamt 
of refusing her Wolfi, who in the fond mother's 
eyes was the impersonification of manly beauty 
and strength, to say nothing of the noteworthy 
material advantages attached to his position. Still 
girls are proverbially foolish and incalculable 
in such matters, and though barely conceiv- 
able, it was still just possible that one of these 
misguided damsels in a transient fit of mental 
aberration had declined to take her fortune at the 
flood. 

Throughout this evening while waiting for 
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her son the old lady had been anxiously specu- 
lating as to whether on his return Wolfram 
would bring her any news of the kind her heart 
yearned after, and had spent the last hours in 
concocting and rehearsing neat diplomatic little 
phrases which were to lead up to the point, hut 
now of course in his present state of visible 
agitation and disturbance, it would not do to risk 
any such allusion. 

Some more harmless topic of conversation must 
therefore be devised, and after casting about in her 
mind for some minutes. Countess Sturmfeder 
thought she had found it. 

" What a pity, Wolfi, that you were not able to 
return home a day earlier. We have had such an 
interesting visit during your absence.'* 

"A visit — eh?" asked Wolfram, indiflPerently 
rousing himself from his apathy with a visible 
effort. 

"Yes, a young Italian sculptor, Signor Ali- 
brandi, who came to visit the Ronseccos.*' 

Wolfram was no longer leaning back apathet- 
ically in his arm-chair. He now sat bolt upright, 
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* 

and while replenishing his glass a second time, he 
said sharply— 

'' An Italian sculptor, did you say ? What of 
him?^' 

"Such a charming young man,** went on the 
Countess, well pleased to have aroused her son's 
attention — ^^^so interesting and romantic-looking; 
and only fancy, he is engaged to be married to 
that child over there/* 

" To that child," repeated Wolfram, mechanic- 
ally ; but the Countess, taking this to be an inter- 
rogation, went on to explain. 

''Yes, he is betrothed to little Li via Ronsecco, 
and has lately been engaged by a rich American to 
execute a mausoleum for his deceased wife. But 
who would have fancied that little Li via, that chit 
of a girl, was already a bride ?** 

''Who indeed!** echoed Wolfram, with what 
sounded almost like a groan. 

The old lady rattled on unheeding. 

"And the two children are quite absurdly in 
love I tell you. It was the prettiest sight imagina- 
ble to see them wandering about the i^xk tc>^<$itiAT 

Q 
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hand-in-hand^ or chasing butterflies in the garden. 
They looked exactly like a Watteau shepherd and 
shepherdess painted upon a rococo fan. They are 
to be married next year, as soon as he returns from 
America." 

The amount of brandy which Wolfram had 
swallowed was beginning to produce a visible 
effect upon him. His face was no more pale, but 
flushed, and his eyes lit up with a curious passing 
gleam as again he echoed his mother's words — 
Just so — as soon as he returns from Amer- 
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ica." 



The clock now struck half-past ten, and 
Countess Sturmfeder, rolling up her work, an- 
nounced her intention of retiring for the night 
She must still see the housekeeper and give the 
orders for to-morrow. 

"Have you brought back no game with you, 
Wolfi ? " she asked, when good-night had been 
exchanged between them, and she had exhorted 
her son to follow her example by going early to 
bed. " The larder is empty, and as the Pf arrer and 
his coadjutor will probably drop in to dinner, we 
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shall require a second braten. To-morrow is Sun- 
day, you know/^ 

Wolfram, still sitting immovable before the 
now half -empty brandy-flask, merely answered — 

" I have brought home no game this time, for 
luck was against me all the past week. I missed 
nearly everything that came within my range.^* 

" What a pity to be sure ; then we shall have 
to fall back upon ducks or fowls for the second 
course; only I am afraid that Pater Rupert is 
not very found of poultry. What do you think, 
Wolfi?*' 

'^Oh, ducks or anything/* retorted Wolfram 
testily. " What on earth does it signify what an 
old fool of a country priest gets to eat." 

Yes, decidedly his temper was short this even- 
ing, reflected the mother as she turned to go ; but 
having reached the door she paused on the thresh- 
old, and with her fingers on the handle looked 
back again as though struck by an afterthought. 

" But how about that stag which you stalked 
this evening in our forest. Did you miss it too 
like those others ? " 
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Wolfram broke into a sudden fit of laughter, 
loud, boisterous, and harsh, which struck discord- 
antly on the mother's ear. How very strange lie 
was to-night ! It must be the brandy which had 
gone to his head. When Wolfram had finished 
laughing he replied slowly, emphasizing each 
word with marked distinctness. 

"No, mother, I did not miss this particular 
stag. My aim hit true enough this time, hut I 
did not bring it home. Pater Rupert will have 
to be content with ducks for once in a way.^' 



CHAPTER X. 



WAITING. 



" time, thou must untangle this, not I ; 
It is too hard a knot for me t' untie/' 

Twelfth Night. 

On the Wednesday of the following week Livia 
and her grandfather drove over to the convent 
of Sanct Notburga in order to deliver the letter 
which had been left behind by Gnido. It was 
with profuse apologies for her lover^s omission 
that Livia handed over the epistle to Mother 
Kunignnde. 

" Of course it was very silly of him to forget 
the letter when he had promised to deliver it 
himself, but you see, reverend mother, the poor 
fellow was so upset at having to go away that 
he hardly knew what he was about/' 

Mother Kunigunde smiled an indulgent smile. 

^'1 quite believe it, and after all no harm is 
done, since the letter has not been lost.** 
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*' And I hope that he excused himself prope 
for his negligence ? '* said Ronsecco, who had i 
yet spoken. 

"Oh, yes. Do tell me exactly what he sai 
and how he looked ; I want to hear every word; 
said Livia eagerly. "And/* she continued half 
bashfully, clasping hold of the nun's black wool- 
len sleeve with two little white hands, " tell me 
how you liked him, reverend mother ? Do you 
not find that he is very, very, very handsome- 
just like the picture of Saint Stanislaus in the 
chapel, only not so serious-looking ? " 

Mother Kunigunde looked at the girl with a 
puzzled expression. 

" I do not understand you,*' she said ; " I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing your bride- 
groom.^' 

" But he was here last Saturday. You surely 
must remember ? " 

The nun shook her head with great decision, 
then she answered gently — 

"Surely I would remember if he had been 
here. We do not get many visits at Sanct Not- 
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burga, and I never could have forgotten such an 
interesting circumstance/^ 

"Then he must have spoken to some one 
else," persisted Livia, "to the portress perhaps. 
I tell you that he must have been here between 
five and six o^clock." 

" That is scarcely likely, as every passing visit 
is reported to me at once, but still I can make 
inquiries in order to be quite sure." 

Inquiries were made but without result, for 
although Livia cross-questioned every single nun 
in the convent over and over again on the sub- 
ject, describing her lover^s appearance minutely, 
from his dreamy brown eyes down to the little 
black carpet-bag he carried in his hand, no one 
was able to remember having seen such an indi- 
vidual about the premises, the sister portress 
in especial being confident that, with ex- 
ception of two old beggar women, no one 
had rung at the convent entrance on the pre- 
vious Saturday. 

Livia and her grandfather now exchanged 
blank looks of bewilderment, till the latter, 
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striking his forehead with a sudden gesture, 
exclaimed : 

"Oh, now I understand it; of course he did 
not come here at all, because he had previously 
missed the letter, and was ashamed to show him- 
self empty-handed. Doubtless he searched his 
pocket soon after we left him, and then discov- 
ered the omission.*' 

This was indeed the only plausible explana- 
tion of the circumstance, and with it Livia had 
to be content for the present. 

" His letter will tell us all about it," she said 
to her grandfather, as they were driving home 
in the twilight. "By to-morrow, or at latest 
the day after, we shall get news of him. He 
promised me to write the first thing on reaching 
London." 

But when Thursday, and then Friday, and 
then Saturday wore away to sunset without 
bringing the coveted letter, Livia's impatience 
began to know no boTmds,and even Ronsecco, 
though able to view the matter more coolly, felt 
slightly surprised. Guido's letters had hitherto 
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been so numeroiis and volnminons that the 
present delay certainly seemed to call for some 
explanation. But after all, as he told Livia over 
and over again, it was impossible to calculate 
upon all the various and innumerable accidents, 
any one of which might have occurred in order 
to impede the writing of his letter in the first 
place, or having written it, to intercept its passage 
across Germany. It was just possible, though 
scarcely conceivable, that Guido had failed to 
find leisure to write from London, for his time 
not being his own, he was naturally dependent 
on the movements of his American patron. But 
if he had not written from London, surely he 
would have done so from Southampton the last 
thing before sailing. But then again, even sup- 
posing the letter to have been written and ad- 
dressed — ^went on the old man with his string 
of reassuring arguments, which revolved in a 
somewhat narrow circle— how many little things 
might have occurred to prevent it reaching 
safely. Why, Guido might have given it over 
to be posted to some untruat^oitli'^ ^ot^^st ^^-^ 
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waiter, or else he himself might have forgotten 
it in his pocket as he had forgotten the letter 
for the Abbess of Sanct Notburga, and would 
only discover his oblivion when half way across 
the Atlantic. 

Against this last suggestion Livia, however^ 
indignantly protested. 

" The letter to the abbess was quite a different 
matter. Guido could not possibly have forgotten 
a letter to me. I know he could never have done 
such a thing !^' 

That same evening she indited a long and 
loving epistle to her bridegroom, full of loving 
rei)rimands and tender reproaches for the cruel 
suspense he was causing. When she had filled 
eight whole pages with her close Italian writing, 
and placed them in the envelope, she turned to 
her grandfather with the following question: 

" It will now be too late for the letter to catch 
him in London, I suppose ? What did he say 
was the American address to be?^' 

But Signor Ronsecco knew nothing of the 
Americanos address. He had never thought of 
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asking, feeling confident that Livia must have 
noted it down long since. 

"Yes, he spoke about writing it down; but 
then I think he was not himself quite sure of 
the name of the street or the number or some- 
thing, for now I remember his saying on the 
last morning that he would send it to me from 
London.** 

" If that is the case, and if no letter comes 
within the next two days, then I fear, bambina, 
that you will have to wait till he writes from 
America, for he must have sailed by this time.** 

" And how long will that be ? ** 

" Close upon four weeks.** 

'^Four weeks!** exclaimed Livia, clasping her 

hands wildly together. " Oh, Nonno, Nonno, how 

shall I ever be able to live through four whole 

weeks of suspense ? ** 

• •••••• 

This conversation had taken place on July 
25th, so that, according to Livia*s calculation, 
the letter was sure to arrive on August 22d. 
She hardly slept on the n\gh.t 'pt%^^A\TL'^ ^&fi4s. 
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dato, and was up at daybreak^ although she well 
knew that the messenger who brought the post 
from the village rarely made his appearance be- 
fore eight o'clock. Livia spent the interval of 
waiting in walking feverishly up and down in 
front of the pavilion to the side which looked to- 
wards the castle, interrupting her walk every few 
minutes in order to run indoors and consult the 
large rococo timepiece which stood in a comer of 
the big saloon. 

"Something must be wrong about that clock, 
Nonno ! ** she exclaimed at last. *^ Just see, it only 
marks a quarter past seven.'' 

" And so it is exactly a quarter past seven, 
figlia miay* said the old man, laying down the 
paint-brush for a moment to look at his own 
watch. 

Livia sighed impatiently, and returned to her 
weary walk outside, but she had to wait fully 
an hour longer before at last she descried the 
figure of the postman coming over the grass to- 
wards her. It was his regular habit always first 
to deliver the castle post-bag, and then only 
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when there happened to be letters or papers 
for the Ronseccos, to bring these across to the 
pavilion. 

Livia flew to meet the approaching mes- 
senger. 

" Anything for me ! ^^ she cried, as soon as she 
were within calling distance. 

The postman in answer merely held np some- 
thing white in his hand. What else could it 
be but Gnido's letter ? So convinced was she 
of this fact, that she hardly in the first instant 
looked at the address as she snatched it from 
his hand. In the next moment, however, she 
had turned over the envelope, and with a sharp 
cry of disappointment had dropped it on the 
grass, for the letter bore an Italian postmark. 

*'But there must be another letter — I tell 
you there must,^^ she said almost fiercely, as the 
postman bent down to pick up the despised 
epistle. 

'* Nothing, Chtddiges Frdvlein, upon my hon- 
our,'* returned the man, as he restored the 
letter. 
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'' Look again in your bag/' she persisted, still 
unwilling to be convinced. 

But the bag was empty, except for a couple 
of postcards addressed to the gardener who lived 
a few paces off. 

Slowly and sadly Livia retraced her steps to- 
wards the pavilion, not even taking the trouble 
to open the letter, which, as she recognized, had 
bc»on written by one of her school-friends at 
Romo. In spite of all her previous impatience, this 
was I think the first moment when anything like a 
sense of serious anxiety had crept into her heart. 

"Nonno,'* she said suddenly, a few minutes 
later, *^ I will tell you what. I shall go over to 
the castle and ask whether the letter has not 
been left there by mistake. It is impossible 
that it should not have arrived, and Count Stunn- 
feder gets so many letters and papers every day, 
that this one might easily have been overlooked. 
Do you not remember that only last week your 
Oazeta di Roma was delivered at the castle in- 
stead of here, and was only sent over next day 
with apologies from the Countess ?" 
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*' Go by all means/* returned the grandfather, 
if that will relieve your mind/* 

He had now laid aside his brush and palette 
or some touch of Livia*s agitation had commu- 
dcated itself to him, and he did not feel able to 
>aint any more that morning. 

The Countess and her son were still in the 
)reakfast-room when Livia made her appearance. 
\.t another moment she might have been discon- 
lerted by Wolfram*s presence, but just now she 
elt too feverishly anxious to ascertain her point 
o let herself be scared by anything. If ten Count 
Jturmfeders had been there she would not have 
lesitated. 

" No letter yet, poor child,** said the Countess 
v^hen the girl had finished pouring forth her 
earful inquiries. "And it has not come here 
Ather I am afraid, for I opened the post-bag 
nyself and took out all the letters and papers 
hat were for us. It was an unusually meagre 
)Ost to-day — one for myself only, two business 
etters for Wolfi, and a hunting invitation, besides 
i few newspapers and printed catalogues/' 
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Livia sat quite still for a minute, the picture 
of misery and discouragement, while heavy tears 
welled up slowly to her eyes. 

" You must stay and drink a cup of chocolate 
with us, I am sure you like chocolate,** said the 
old lady kindly, in the good-natured intention of 
consoling the girl for her momentary disappoint- 
ment. *' And after all there is no reason to dis- 
tress yourself because the letter has not come to- 
day. With these foreign posts it is never possible 
to calculate exactly, as they are often delayed by 
storms or hurricanes. Probably the American 
mail has not yet come in. You will get your let- 
ter to-morrow depend upon it.** 

Livia looked up with a momentary gleam of 
hope in her tearful brown eyes, upon whose lashes 
two large heavy drops hung suspended, ready to 
fall in the next moment. 

Wolfram, ostensibly absorbed in the reading of 
his morning paper, had hitherto taken no part in 
the conversation, although from behind his paper 
screen his eyes had followed jealously every passing 
shade of expression on Livia*s face. He had in- 
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tended to keep silence, but possibly the sight of 
those tears about to be shed for another had 
proved too much for his self-control. Throwing 
down the paper abruptly he bent across the table 
towards Livia, sitting straight opposite him, and 
there was a strange gleam of triumph in his eyes 
as he said — 

" Do not deceive yourself by false hopes, sig- 
norina, for the American mail Tids already come 
in. See here this illustrated catalogue of electric 
rifles which reached me from New York this morn- 
ing. You will not get your letter to-morrow, any 
more than to-day.'' 



10 



CHAPTER XI. 

MISS MAUD NICHOLSON. 

** I have too much believed mine own suspicion." 

Winter's Tale. 

The next few weeks dragged slowly by. Sep- 
tember passed, and October had come without 
having brought any answer to the riddle. Livia 
had long since given np going to meet the postman 
in the morning, but would sit all day inertly with 
listlessly folded hands and careworn eyes waiting, 
always waiting for something that never came. 
It was now fully two months since Guido had dis- 
appeared leaving no trace behind hitn ; and what 
served yet further to complicate the situation was 
the fact that both Livia and her grandfather were 
utterly without clue as to where to turn for 
information, having no address to go upon, and 
being even ignorant of the American millionaire's 
name and position. They now both wondered 
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at their own carelessness for having omitted to 
make a note of such an important thing, but 
the two days of Guidons visit had passed so 
quickly, and they had felt so sure of receiving 
news from him within a few days, that no such 
precaution had then seemed necessary; and on 
now referring to the only letter in which this 
subject had been mentioned, it was found that 
Guido had only alluded to him as a rich American 
gentleman. He had indeed mentioned his patron^s 
name once or twice in course of conversation, but 
then these English names are so hard to remem- 
ber; and whereas Li via had understood it to be 
something resembling Dickinson or Nixon, her 
grandfather was of opinion that it had sounded 
rather like Pritchet or Richards. The only thing 
in the shape of a clue which presented itself to 
their much perplexed minds was the name of the 
Charing Cross Hotel in London where they knew 
that Guido had intended to meet the American. 
They could hardly expect to get much information 
from this quarter, but still it was something to go 
upon, for at least the hotel-keeper ^o\M \i^ l&ftVj 
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to remember whether a rich American gentleman 
in company of a young Italian had been staying 
tht»re between the 22(1 and 25th of July, and 
whether they had both left the establishment in 
unimpaired health. 

A letter to the director of the Charing Cross 
Hotel was therefore written and despatched, but 
the answer which came by return of post did not 
servo to throw any light upon the matter. There 
had been a good many Americans staying at the 
liotel between the afore-mentioned dates — wrote 
the proprietor — and no doubt some of them had 
b(*on wealthy, but unaided by any more minute 
(h ascription it was impossible for him at this dis- 
tance of time to identify the parties with any 
degree of certitude. The hotel had been unusually 
crowded during the latter part of July, he further 
mentioned, and many travellers having been 
unable to obtain room had been forced to seek 
quarters elsewhere. It was therefore highly prob- 
able that the gentleman had shared this fate, 
and had been lodged at some other hotel. This 
was all the information which the proprietor could 
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give, and lie much regretted not being able to 
oflfer more satisfactory intelligence. 

Signor Ronsecco's next proceeding was to write 
to several Roman friends who might possibly have 
been acquainted with the young sculptor, and 
might be supposed to know something about the 
rich protector whom luck had thrown in his way. 

He got various letters in answer to his queries, 
but neither were they of any practical use. Most 
of Ronsecco's friends had been absent from Rome 
during the month of July, and of the remaining 
few, some had not happened to meet the young 
artist, and to none had he mentioned any word of 
his future plans. As to the rich American who 
had persuaded the young man to accompany him 
to New York, why rich Americans were to be 
found as plentiful as blackberries all over Italy. 
Unusually many English and Americans had win- 
tered in Rome last season, and some of them had 
lingered in the country till late in the summer. 

One letter only contained a passage which, if 
never so slightly, touched a new chord in Livia^s 
mind as suggesting a vista of hitherto undreamt- 
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of possibilities. This letter was written by a 
former school-companion of Livia's some years 
older than herself, the same whose handwriting 
had caused such dire disappointment on the morn- 
ing when she had nm to meet the postman. This 
epistle, which had been carelessly tossed aside in 
the first instance, only to be opened and read many 
days later, contained the announcement of the 
writer's marriage to a rising yonng journalist. 
Knowing her friend to be of a lively and sociable 
disposition, exceedingly fond of worldly amuse- 
ments, Livia naturally concluded that she might 
be expected to know more about the strangers who 
had visited Rome last season than the grave per- 
sons to whom her grandfather's queries had been 
addressed. In answering this letter therefore with 
a few words of congratulation on the auspicious 
event, Livia was careful to add some question on 
the subject which lay so near her heart, without, 
however, betraying her motives for so doing. 

" You ask about the rich Americans who spent 
last spring in the eternal city, and who took a 
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special interest in paintings or statues/' wrote 
yonng Signora Monteaperto in answer to her 
friend's question ; " why, Dio mio carissimay their 
name is simply legion, and I could send you a cata- 
logue as long as the train of my new yellow satin 
dress, if their names were not so excruciatingly dif- 
ficult to remember, and still more absolutely impos- 
sible to spell. You know the English language is 
not at all like the beautiful simplicity of our 
toDgue, for in English spelling and pronunciation 
have absolutely no relation to each other. Thus a 
word which is written as ^ Li-ver-pool' is pro- 
nounced ^Manchester/ or else you write Disraeli 
and pronounce Beaconsfield. And then why on 
earth do you want to know about rich Americans, 
you sly little puss ? and why, if that is your game, 
do you not return to Italy and choose for yourself, 
instead of remaining glued up yonder in the cold 
north ? However, I will do my best to satisfy the 
rather incomprehensible curiosity of my beloved 
Livia by mentioning a few of the most noteworthy 
strangers who have been lately spending their time 
and their money in our capital, although I will not 
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undertake to vouch for the accuracy of any of 
their names. 

" First there was a Mister Brooke, tall, grey- 
haire<l, and ferocious-looking, who displayed a 
marked partiality for pictures of undraped god- 
desses, and spent quite a little fortune in gratify- 
ing his tastes. N.B. — I would not advise you 
to think of him, for there are strange stories 
afloat of his cruelty to slaves on his sugar planta- 
tions. 

" As rich, but far more amiable, was a certain 
Colonel Dobsono, a bachelor of about fifty, but 
very agreeable, and quite Jiomme du monde. He 
too was interested in art, his special hobby being 
landscape, more particularly views of our Cam- 
pagna, of which he ordered about a hundred differ- 
ent points to be taken. 

" Not to be overlooked is also a certain Signor 
Nicolsono, who though a widower with a grown- 
up daughter is still tris hien conserve, and quite 
the sort of man to think of making a second 
marriage. He seemed more fond of sculpture 
than of paintings, and made a great sensation 
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here, not only on account of the splendid parties 
lie gave, but likewise because of the beauty of bis 
only daughter and heiress, who is certainly quite 
ideally lovely. Real violet eyes of the kind one 
so rarely sees with black lashes, and a perfect 
wealth of golden hair. She acted as Dante's 
Beatrice in the tableaux vivants of Prince Bor- 
ghese at Easter, and created quite a furore. Her 
photograph is to be seen in all the shop- windows. 
There was some talk of her being engaged to one 
of our Roman princes, but this seems to have 
fallen through, for after lingering here till the 
middle of July, the millionaire and his beautiful 
daughter have at length taken their departure for 
their own country." 

There were several more rich Americans men- 
tioned in the letter, but Livia scarcely glanced at 
these, for the figure of this Signor Nicolsono and 
of his beautiful daughter had suddenly taken pos- 
session of her brain in quite unaccountable fashion. 
Golden hair and violet eyes, and a father who was 
fond of statues. What more did it require to set a 
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youthful imagination working, and conjure up a 
whole world of torturing visions and cold anisgiv- 
ings ? She felt no possible doubt as to the identity 
of this gentleman with Guido*s American patron, 
who also was a widower, as the letter had men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps if Livia had confided to her grand- 
father her doubts and fears at this period, much 
present pain and future misery might have been 
spared to her, but with that senseless instinct of 
self-preservation which causes each stricken crea- 
ture to hide its wound from other eyes, Livia 
hugged her painful secret to her heart, by neither 
word nor sign betraying the canker that was 
gnawing at her heart-strings; and Signer Ron- 
secco, who had likewise perused the letter in ques- 
tion, failed to detect any such ominous significa- 
tion as that which to Livia^s untutored eyes 
seemed to be so clearly written between the lines. 
Old age, if less blindly confident than youth, is 
also less easily shaken in its confidence when once 
fully formed. If it does not give away its soul 
with the same unreasoning facility, nor erect 
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idols upon such fragile basis as single words or 
smiles, its images are likewise less easily over- 
thrown, and youth^s abrupt transitions from faith 
to suspicion, adoration to contempt, and love to 
hatred, are unknown to the old. 

Signor Ronsecco, therefore, merely remarked 
with a sigh as he folded up Signor Monteaperto^s 
letter, and restored it to his granddaughter — 

" I see it is no use trying to obtain any satis- 
factory information as long as we are in Germany. 
In one more fortnight my work will be done, and 
then we shall go at once both to Rome and 
Florence, and leave no stone unturned until we 
ascertain exactly all details that are to be learned 
regarding this American who has carried off our 
Guido. We cannot fail to come across people who 
have met him, and if, as seems likely, he has made 
extensive purchases of works of art, his address 
will be easily traced. If necessary I shall put the 
matter in the hands of the police." 

The old painter felt indeed that they were 
standing before a blank wall of mystery, and had 
long since given up attempting to fathom what 
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lay beyond. Of one thing only lie felt assured, 
that is, that only some severe illness or other 
grave accident could be at the bottom of Guide's 
silence, for the idea of his infidelity never so much 
as entered his mind even as a passing thought. 
His suspicions were therefore chiefly directed 
towards this mysterious American, who after all 
might turn out to be a swindler who had decoyed 
the guileless youth into some trap or pitfall, 
though, out of consideration for his grand- 
daughter's peace of mind, he forbore to give 
utterance to these vague misgivings. 

Livia, however, her thoughts meanwhile re- 
volving in quite another circle, had lost no time in 
answering the letter of her vivacious friend, and 
in a long and studiously careless epistle had con- 
trived to lead up to the subject of the beautiful 
Miss Maud Nicolsono, whose portrait was to be 
seen in all the Roman shop windows — 

" You have really aroused my curiosity on the 
subject of this American heiress whose beauty you 
describe in such enthusiastic terms. Send me her 
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photograph pray at once if you can procure it. I 
should like to have it for a friend of mine — an old 
lady who has been very kind to me, and has got 
an album filled with portraits of beautiful women. 
I am sure she would be glad to add this one to her 
collection.^^ 

This second letter was written without her 
grandfather^s knowledge, and though the desired 
photograph came safely to hand within a week, it 
was shown to no one, and Countess Sturmf eder^s 
album of pretty women remained unadorned by 
the portrait of Miss Maud Nicholsono. 

A month ago little Livia would have been in- 
capable of such far-sighted dissimulation, but 
jealousy is a skilful master, and the lessons he 
teaches are quickly learnt. 



CHAPTER XIL 

RTTTBR HERIBERT. 

** Is this a Tision f Is this a dream f Do I sleep t '' 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

About the middle of October the cold set sud- 
denly in with unusual severity, and Signer Eon- 
secco caught a bad cold which settled on chest 
and lungs. His nights were feverish and dis- 
turbed, and Livia, who slept in the adjoining 
room, was often aroused from her dreams by the 
sound of the short hacking cough which pursued 
him into the early morning hours. 

The task of repairing the Sturmfeder family 
pictures was now all but completed, and the last 
of the damaged ancestors had already been placed 
on the easel just before the painter fell ill. There 
could, therefore, have been no reason for further 
delaying their return to Italy except for this un- 
expected turn of affairs, but in his present en- 
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jebled condition sucli a long journey was not to 
e thought of, said the doctor who had been called 
1 to settle the question. He, however, held out 
opes, that with great care, and strenuous avoid- 
nce of all exertion or agitation, the painter 
light have regained sufficient strength by the 
nd of two or three weeks, so as to carry out his 
atention. 

Count Sturmfeder had shown himself desirous 
f securing the painter's services throughout the 
nnter, by proposing to him the execution of a 
et of panels destined to the decoration of the 
arge ball-room, but this offer was at once and 
lecidedly declined by Signor Ronsecco, who ex- 
pressed his irrevocable resolution of returning to 
taly with the smallest possible delay, in order 
o clear up the mystery attached to Guidons dis- 
appearance. If the Signor Conte desired it, then 
le would be quite willing to return hither next 
pring if spared, but in the meantime his duty 
)lainly demanded that he should move heaven 
,nd earth to unravel this enigma, and restore 
)eace of mind to his unhappy granddaughter. 
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'* It is pitiful to 8ee the poor child^ how pale 
autl thill she has grown within the last weeks. 
Had not the Signor Conte noticed it himself?" 

Had ho noticed it! Wolfram almost laughed 
aloud at the uiicouscious irony of the simple 
<[uesti()n. Why, what else had his jealous eyes 
been doing during the wretcljed past days and , 
wei'ks but watch with torturing intensity these 
unmistakable signs of grief for a detested rival? 
"Will she go on thinking of him for ever? Is 
the sliadow of this milk-faced boy always to 
stand between us?^' he asked himself with fierce 
passion over and over again ; while Livia on her 
side was suffering no less acute anguish by the 
daily contemplation of the beautiful face which 
she now persuaded herself had supplanted her 
own in Guidons affections. 

In the privacy of her own bedi*oom night after 
night she would take out the photograph of Maud 
Nicolsono, in order, with a refinement of self- 
torture, to gloat over every detail of the perfect 
features, and subject them to a searching com- 
parison with her own countenance reflected in 
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e mirror. Into her brown eyes, now underlined 

^ heavy shadows, something hard and feverish 

td come to replace the melting softness of two 

onths ago, while from the pale sunken cheek 

kd fled for ever the seductive roundness of child- 

>od. Her youth had been slain at one fell swoop, 

id almost without transition she had changed 

om a joyous, light-hearted child to a sad and 

lent woman, just as the blossoms of some fair 

ee may be scorched overnight by a cruel frost. 

nd yet most men would have found that Livia 

id never been so hauntingly, so pathetically 

3autiful as just now when her heart was break- 

Lg, although, to her own jaundiced eyes, it seemed 

I if her beauty had fled irrevocably. 

When the old painter had fallen ill. Countess 

turmfeder had insisted upon his instantaneous 

)moval to the castle. The pavilion was not 

iapted to cold weather, and she now reproached 

erself with the thought that possibly his illness 

ad been caused by damp walls or insufficient 

eating. Transported to the warmest, sunniest 

edroom which the castle could offer, he was 
11 
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forthwith tended and cared for with the most 
anxious solicitude; the best medical advice^ the 
daintiest invalid dishes, the rarest old wines being 
lavishly pressed upon him. After a time the pain- 
ful cough decreased, but still the old man refused 
to gather strength ; the doctor, who came daily to 
see after his patient, could establish nothing be- 
yond general debilitation of the system, nor 
could he prescribe anything save perfect rest 
and warmth and strengthening nourishment. Al- 
though not absolutely confined to bed, yet he 
never left his room, but would spend many hours 
in the day wrapped in a warm dressing-gown, 
ensconced in an easy-chair near the window 
which looked towards the west. Upon an easel 
at his elbow there reposed the last Sturmfeder 
whom it was his mission to restore before turn- 
ing his back on the country. 

This particular picture represented a knight 
in the dress of the twelfth century, mailed armour, 
and a plumed helmet surmounting a face of un- 
usual strength and character. The hard square 
lines of his massive jaw could be guessed at, de- 
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tpite the full tawny beard that flowed down like 
m. orange cascade over the broad chest, and from 
leneath heavy protruding brows the blue eyes 
coked out at the beholder with an expression half 
mllen, half fierce. The knight was represented as 
eaning upon a drawn sword, whose naked blade 
WH8 streaked with crimson up to within a few 
nches of the hilt. Of this sinister-looking indi- 
ndual, whose name had been handed down to pos- 
»rity as Ritter Heribert, the family chronicles re- 
ated that he had been a bad and cruel man, a sort 
)f Bluebeard, who, after having successfully tor- 
nented three patient wives to death, had avenged 
lis honour by killing the fourth along with the 
over in whose arms she had imprudently sought 
lonsolation. 

Time and smoke had rendered the knight^s 
armour exceedingly defective, for having been 
vont to hang above the large fireplace in the 
tntrance-hall, the constant heat had blistered the 
)aint at many places, causing it to fall off in large 
lakes, which showed the bare canvas beneath. 
The head, as well as the two clasped hands grasp- 
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ing the bloody sword, had, however, remained in- 
tact, and stood out in bold relief from the sombre 
background. Day by day the painter had intend- 
ihI to take this picture in hand, but still he felt too 
feeble for such exertion, and continued to post- 
j)one till the morrow the work of renovation. 
Yet he liked to have the picture beside him as lie 
sat in the easy-chair by the bow-window, and al- 
though the large, heavy easel somewhat encum- 
bered the space, yet he would not sujBfer it to be re- 
moved to another room, as Livia proposed, feeling, 
perhaps, that any such arrangement would imply 
a confession of weakness, a sort of final surrender 
of his manhood, which he shrank from contem- 
plating. 

• • • • • • • 

■ 

One afternoon towards the middle of Novem- 
ber Livia was sitting on a low footstool beside her 
grandfather, as he leant back in the cushioned 
arm-chair with closed eyes. 

Throughout the day the painter had dozed fre- 
quently, waking up again occasionally for a brief 
interval in order to address a few words to his 
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granddaughter. A little while ago they had been 
talking, but now he had gone to sleep again, and 
Livia, crouched down by his side, did not dare to 
move for fear of disturbing him. Feeling herself 
secure from observation she had drawn from her 
pocket the photograph of Maud Nicholson, and for 
.the hundredth time at least was scanning her fea- 
tures with searching scrutiny, as though she hoped 
therein to discover the explanation of her lover^s 
desertion. 

The crimson sunset streaming in through the 
octagonal window was filling the room with fan- 
tastic rose-coloured reflections, which touched 
alike the slumbering figure in the arm-chair as the 
photograph in Livia^s hand, and which thus illu- 
minated had almost gained the appearance of real- 
ity. It hardly required a stretch of fancy to be- 
lieve that those perfect lips would unclose pres- 
ently to breathe tender words, or that the lan- 
guishing eyes would light up with passion. 

''No wonder he thought her more beautiful 
than I,*^ she murmured bitterly. "But oh, my 
love ! my love 1 how could you forget me so 
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quickly ? Is man's faith indeed of so fragile a 
texture as to be reft asunder at the first breatli of 
air?" 

Livia chanced to look up^ as half unconsciously 
she had said the last words aloud^ and then she 
started violently, for the fierce blue eyes of 
Ritter Heribert were looking straight into her 
own* Illumined by the rays of the setting sun, 
he too now seemed to have grown suddenly alive, 
and for the first time she was struck by the ex- 
traordinary resemblance he bore to the present 
Count Sturmfeder. Just so had Wolfram looked 
at her that day when he had asked in vain for the 
carnation, and the same expression too had been 
on his face when he had told her so harshly not 
to hope for a letter from America. She was still 
musing on this newly-discovered resemblance 
when the old painter awoke again, and turned his 
face towards her. 

" I have seen Guide,'' he said. 

Hearing her lover's name thus unexpectedly 

■ 

pronounced, Livia's whole frame contracted with a 
painful shudder. 
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'*You have been dreaming, Nonno/* she re- 
plied taking hold of his limply hanging down 
right hand. 

*' It was no dream," returned the old man with 
a fixed gaze, as though he beheld a vision invis- 
ible to other eyes. " I tell you I saw him, he is 
waiting yonder for you with the carnation on his 
heart." 

Then with a smile of ineffable peace and con- 
tentment, the old man closed his eyes and went 
to sleep again, while in the gathering twi- 
light the grim figure of Bitter Heribert lean- 
ing upon the bloody sword kept watch over his 
slumbers. 

There was silence after this, for the old man did 
not move again, and Livia remained sitting plunged 
in mournful reflections. How long she had thus 
sat she could never afterwards remember; it seemed 
a long, long time, for the sunset glory had quite 
faded away, leaving the room and its occupants 
dull and colourless. A servant bringing firewood 
to replenish the stove had once made his appear- 
ance, but on a sign from Livia, who had bade him 
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not disturb her sleeping grandfather^ had softly 
withdrawn leaving the door ajar. 

Presently, however, she began to shiver a little, 
and then she wondered whether after all the room 
was not too cold for Nonno now that the snnliglit 
had gone away ? Should she wake him up, and 
help him to bed before he had time to get chilled ? 

" Nonno," she said very softly, taking hold of 
the hand that still hung inertly over the chair-side. 
How cold it felt ! Yes, he must be made to lie 
down at once and be warmly covered up. " Non- 
no,'' she said again in louder accents, rising to her 
feet and moving round to the front of the arm- 
chair. " Wake up, Nonno, it is time to go to bed." 

But still the old man went on sleeping with a 
calm, happy smile on his lips. Then only when she 
bent down quite close over the recumbent figure, 
and looked into his face, did the awful truth burst 
upon her stupefied senses. Nonno would never 
wake again, for he had died in his sleep. 

What happened next was all like a dreadful 
nightmare. Livia was on her knees before the 
corpse sobbing convulsively and kissing the lifeless 
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hands with frantic grief ^ as over and over again she 
called upon her grandfather to awake once more, 
not to leave her alone, all alone in the wide world 1 

"I have lost everything!'' she cried aloud in 
her agony — ^'^ lover gone, grandfather gone^ while 
I am left alone, all alone I " 

''Not alone/' said a deep manly voice at her 
ear, and to Livia's confused senses it seemed as 
though Kitter Heribert had stepped out of his 
frame and was standing by her side. '' Not alone, 
Livia, my love, my queen, my bride. You have no 
one left but me now, and I will hold you fast as my 
very own." 

She was now enfolded in a passionate embrace, 
while burning kisses rained thickly down upon 
her brow and hair; but Livia scarcely felt them, 
for she had fainted away in the arms of Wolfram 
Sturmfeder. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

FROZEN. 

" Thos are mj blossoms blighted." 

£ Hmry VL 

Before midnight Livia was in high fever 
which took the form of delirium, to the inex- 
pressible alarm of the old Countess. She gave 
orders for a mounted groom to be despatched for 
the doctor, but Wolfram insisted on going him- 
self, and in an incredibly short time had returned 
in company with the physician. The doctor shook 
his head on seeing the state of the case. The girl 
was delicate, he said, and of an exceptionally nerv- 
ous and sensitive constitution, which had been 
overtaxed by the severity of the shock received. 
He feared a brain fever might be impending, and 
ordered ice bandages to be placed on her head. 

Two days later it became evident that Livia 
had been attacked by a sort of typhus, which as- 
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sumed tlie form of a low nervous fever. Though 
her ravings never became violent, she was mostly 
unconscious, and unable to recognize her sur- 
roundings, but would lie for hours staring be- 
fore her with blank, unseeing eyes, and muttering 
to herself in Italian the same words over and 
over again — ^^' Alone! alone! alone!" For many 
days her life hung in the balance, but Nature 
and patient nursing pulled her through, and by 
the beginning of December she was at last pro- 
nounced to be out of danger. 

By the time that Livia was able to leave her 
bed, the mound in the village churchyard, which 
marked the old painter's grave, was already bur- 
ied many inches deep in snow, for winter had 
meanwhile set in in earnest; and when for the 
first time Livia — ^pale, thin, and but the shadow 
of her former self — ^tottered feebly to the sitting- 
room window in order to look out upon the 
world after an interval of five weeks, she started 
back amazed at the sheet of unbroken white, 
which like an ermine pall stretched over the 
land as far as sight could reach^ 
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Livia had never seen so much white 
life before, for the occasional and tr£ 
powderings of snowflakes which are all t 
Italian winter can offer conld scarcely 
and whereas these had rather resembled a 
of sugar confetti flung down by a playfi 
as a carnival pastime, what now met h 
bore the stamp of irretrievable sadness i 
lemnity. 

She was still standing by the windoi 
Countess Sturmfeder, followed by her g 
tered the room. Livia had not seen Y 
since the moment when, standing bed 
grandfather's corpse, he had clasped her 
arms with such fierce passion; and the 
brance of that episode was so blurred ai 
fused in her mind by the subsequent illne 
ever since regaining consciousness she 
vain been endeavoring to disentangle real 
delirium from her mind. As Count Stui 
now stood before her with his habitua 
haughty, and impassable bearing, and in 
set and formal words offered his congrati 
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on her return to health, she felt more than ever 
convinced of the nnsubstantiality of her ridicu- 
lons vision, which must clearly have been but a 
fever phantasm. Yet the mere recollection of 
these foolish dreams was sufficient to conjure up 
a burning blush on Livia's pale cheek, as in 
answer to Count Sturmfeder's greeting she laid 
her hand into his broad outstretched palm. 
Wolf ram^s fingers closed over her thin, tremu- 
lous little hand in a resolute grasp, which lasted 
just a little longer than custom prescribes, and 
was scarcely in keeping with the conventional 
words which had just passed his lips. 

" You are cold, my child,'* said the old lady, 
as a minute later Li via turned from the window 
with a little shudder. 

" It is that awful whiteness,'* said Livia, put- 
ting up her hand over her eyes as though to shut 
out the desolate picture. '*I wonder you can 
bear to look at it.'' 

'* That is only because you are not used to it ; 
but you will soon get accustomed to our German 
winter landscape. Only wait a few days until 
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you are a little stronger, and then we shall take 
you out for a drive in the sledge, and show yon 
how beautiful our forest can look in winter. I 
love the snow, it is so calm and peaceful look- 
ing." 

Livia shook her head. 

" I find it terrible/* she returned after a pause. 
*'To me it looks only like a large winding-sheet 
covering up the dead bodies of all the trees and 
flowers. I can not bear to think of poor Nonno, 
lying buried beneath that cold white stuff.'' 

"But the snow will melt/' said the old lady 
very gently, putting her arm round Livia's waist, 
and drawing her to her side. ''When spring 
comes round again, all these trees that stand just 
now so gaunt and bare before you will put out 
fresh green shoots, and the seemingly lifeless 
flowers that are lying buried in the earth will 
recover their former glory — ^just as your dear 
grandfather will arise to an immortal life. It 
is the beautiful law of resurrection which is the 
same for man or flower." 

Something in the words had touched a different 
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chord in Livia's mind. How was it possible that 
she had not thought of this before ? 

"My carnation!^' she exclaimed, anxiously 
shaking herself free from Countess Sturmfeder's 
soft embrace, and hurrjdng to a smaller side 
window, where the flower-pot had stood before her 
illness. "Who has taken away my carnation ?" 

No one had removed it, for no one had given 
80 much as a thought to the plant since the day 
of Ronsecco^s death; it stood at the same place 
between the double windows, but the ice-flowers 
that encrusted the panes had drawn so thick a 
screen as to render it invisible to the inmates of 
the room. 

With trembling fingers Livia attempted to 
withdraw the bolt, which, frozen hard in the 
window-frame, refused to yield to her feeble 
efforts, and it required the assistance of Wolf ram^s 
"virile strength as with one determined wrench he 
flung open the casement. 

The carnation pot was indeed there ; but what 
had once been a carnation plant was frozen to a 
Slackened skeleton, whose little twigs, encased in a 



I 
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coating of sheet ice, crumbled away at the &st 
touch. Not only the plant but likewise its re- 
ceptacle had been destroyed by the cruel frost, for 
on closer investigation it showed a deep crack 
round and round from rim to base ; and as livia 
attempted to lift it from the window-sill it fell 
asunder in two halves, leaving but a hard frozen 
clump of dried earth between her fingers. 

" My carnation is dead,^' she exclaimed, sinkiiig 
down in the nearest chair. '^The last Eonsecco 
carnation! And it is your cruel German frost 
that has done it. Do not speak to me of resurrec- 
tion. For this flower at least no return to life is 
possible.^' 

This time the good old lady had no consolatory 
argument to offer, and stood by in helpless distress, 
as Livia, leaning back in the low arm-chair, went 
on sobbing with that alarming violence which 
comes from physical weakness. Certainly the 
carnation was dead beyond hope of redemption. 
If only some one had thought of it before, it could 
so easily have been removed to one of the hot- 
houses, where the gardener would have giv^ it 
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every care. But now the harm was done, and 
there was nothing for it. *^ If only the dear child 
would leave off crying ; she will only make herself 
ill again, and no amount of tears would bring the 
carnation back to life. Perhaps a glass of wine 
with an egg beaten up in it would help to revive 
her/' said Countess Sturmfeder to herself as she 
left the room in order to put her thought into 
execution. 

Wolfram remained standing rather awkwardly 
near Livia's chair, uncertain as to whether he 
ought to speak, or else discreetly withdraw and 
leave her alone to her grief. He yearned to offer 
such consolation as his heart prompted ; he longed 
to take her in his arms and repeat those wild de- 
lirious words that had been spoken in the Novem- 
ber twilight — words which she now seemed to have 
forgotten; to tell her that he was her slave till 
death, and that he desired nothing further but the 
right to devote his life to the task of securing her 
happiness; but prudence told him that this was 
scarcely the right moment for such a declaration, 

and that he must not in her present state of weak- 
12 
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iiess risk a second shock to her overtaxed nerves. 
While he was still standing there hesitating, Livia 
suddenly ceased crying, and drying her eyes with 
her drenched pocket-handkerchief looked up in his 
face. Her bosom still heaved with the past emo- 
tion, but her voice was quit« steady and almost 
hard as she said, more to herself than to him— 

" How foolish I was to cry. What matters it 
after all if the Ronsecco carnation be dead or not ? 
Bettor so perhaps. The flowers can have had no 
value now since I have lost Guido. Their part is 
played out, and I should have had no further use 
for them. The carnation plant is not more utterly 
dead than my own heart." 

What answer Wolfram would have made is 
uncertain, for at that moment Countess Sturm- 
f eder re-entered the room bearing a wine-glass in 
her hand. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

THE HIRSCHTHALER SEE." 

". . . have I offered love for this. 
To be so flouted in this noble presence f " 

Richard IL 

LiviA gradually recovered strength, and was 
soon able to take short drives in the sleigh when 
the days were bright and windless; and after a 
time, when her eyes had grown accustomed to the 
daily sight of the white landscape, and she had 
overcome her first nervous tremor at the unfamil- 
iar rapidity of the sleights motion, she even began 
to take a certain pleasure in these expeditions. 
Seated beside Count Sturmfeder, and snugly 
wrapped in a warm fur cloak, the sensation of 
being borne along at this lightning speed was 
novel and exhilarating. 

The Christmas week brought a party of guests 
to Castle Sturmfeder, for it had become a yearly 
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institution that the Ottenfels family, as well as 
several other intimate friends of old standioig^ 
should meet here for the purpose of celebrating 
the new year. Wolfram would gladly have dis- 
pensed this time with the annual ordeal, but was 
unable to devise a valid pretext for running 
counter to old-established custom; and perhaps 
feeling aware that he had more than one secret 
to conceal from the eyes of his neighbours, was 
doubly anxious not to afford matter for criticism 
or comment by his behaviour. 

Yet in spite of all his self-control people were 
not slow to remark on the change that had come 
over Count Sturmfeder since last summer. He 
was a singularly unequal and capricious host, by 
turns moody and taciturn, or subject to fits of 
wild, almost insane, gaiety and high spirits. The 
men could not fail to note how his interest in 
himting was apt to flag, and the ladies were equal- 
ly perplexed by the alternate indifference of his 
attitude towards them, in contrast to the reckless 
and exaggerated compliments he would sometimes 
utter. 
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Moet perplexed of all was Ebba von Ottenf els, 
who had come to the castle this time with the firm 
intention of leaving it only as the declared bride 
of Wolfram Sturmf eder ; her younger sister Euna 
having some weeks previously accepted the hand 
of a certain Baron Biesenthal, who was also of the 
party, Ebba had felt comfortably assured of the 
invulnerability of her own claims to the person of 
this coveted suitor. But although, as by tacit 
consent of all concerned. Wolfram was invariably 
assigned to her as the most natural and fitting 
X)artner, whether in the hunting field or the danc- 
ing-room, she had as yet been unable to extract 
from him anything which the most ingenuous 
feminine sophistry could possibly construe into a 
declaration of love. But her resources were not 
yet exhausted, she told herself, when on the even- 
ing of the sixth day of their visit to Castle Sturm- 
f eder she passed in review the events of the last 
week. She was determined to attempt more des- 
X>erate measures in order to attain her end. To- 
morrow was New Year's Day, and as a sleighing 
party to a neighbouring lake had been planned for 
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the afternoon, she hoped therein to find the desired 
opportunity. 

On Livia the advent of the noisy Christmas 
party had a painful and disturbing efiEect. She 
felt out of place amongst all these grand people, 
and nursing a double grief within her heart, could 
not bring herself into sympathy with the careless 
revelry of her surroundings. Was it possible that 
she too but a few months previously had been able 
to laugh and jest like those girls ? How much 
much older she f elf than they ; it seemed ten years 
at least since she had talked and laughed as they 
were doing. And was it really true, she further 
mused, as she watched the fair-haired Kuna Ton 
Ottenfels leaning on her bridegroom's arm, and 
gazing up at him with frank acknowledgment of 
love in her blue eyes — was it really true that 
less than half a year ago she likewise had 
looked and been looked at in just the self-same 
manner ? 

"Poor child," said old Countess Sturmfeder, 
when on the day after the guests' arrival, Livia 
had pleaded for and obtained permission to take 
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her meals in her own apartment. "Yes, I know 
how painful it must be for you, all this noise and 
gaiety, and had it been possible I would gladly 
have put off the party to later in the winter, but 
on many accounts I was anxious to push on mat- 
ters. You see, my dear," she went on confiden- 
tially, " I may tell you the truth, for it must very 
soon be known, at any rate ; Wolfi is probably go- 
ing to marry Ebba Ottenfels, and it is possible, 
nay, highly probable, I may say, that their 
betrothal will take place this week." 

"Ohl" said Li via, in some surprise. "I 
did not know that Count Sturmfeder was en- 
gaged." 

" Well, perhaps it can hardly be called an en- 
gagement as yet, for nothing definite has passed 
between them. It has been always the dream of 
my life that he should marry either Ebba or Kuna, 
but tmtil quite lately I was never able to feel quite 
sure which of the two he preferred; but Kuna's 
engagement to Baron Riesenthal now settles the 
question beyond doubt, and I feel certain that 
Wolfi has only got to speak a word to Ebba in 
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order to be accepted. She will suit him perfectly 
as a wif e^ and though of course she has reason to 
consider herself a very lucky girl, yet he too is 
to be congratulated in every respect. She has 
beauty, fortune, noble birth, everything, in fact, 
that a Sturmf eder has a right to expect in the wife 
of his choice.*' 

After this conversation Livia had two interest- 
ing couples to watch instead of one, and half -un- 
consciously she began to accord more attention to 
this second pair of not yet acknowledged lovers, 
than to Kuna and her openly affianced bridegroom. 
She could not help speculating as to how and in 
what terms Wolfram would ask Ebba to be his 
wife ? Would he seize her in his arms, she won- 
dered, with that same fierce passion as in her fever 
delirium she had fancied herself clasped by Bitter 
Heribert ? and as the dream recurred to her mind, 
even at this distance of time, Livia felt herself 
growing scarlet over face and bosom. 

• • . • • • « 

New Year's Day had dawned bright and cloud- 
less, one of those perfect winter days whose chaste 
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and brilliant beauty outrivals the gaudiest tints 
which summer can show^ in the same degree as 
diamonds of pure water unmeasurably surpass the 
cheaper lustre of variegated jewels. The pale blue 
sky was of that flawless transparency which only 
severe frost can produce ; and illumined by glori- 
ous sunshine the snow which covered the country 
for miles around in unbroken layers, seemed 
rather to resemble some costly silver brocade des- 
tined to cover a bridal couch, than the sad white 
winding-sheets to which on sunless days it might 
have been compared. 

No more perfect day could have been found for 
a merry sleighing party, and soon after an early 
luncheon half-a-dozen sleighs were drawn up be- 
fore the castle door. 

Hitherto Livia had taken no part in any of the 
daily pleasure excursions with which the young 
people beguiled a great part of their time; but 
just at the last moment, when they were all 
assembled in the entrace hall preparing to 
don their wraps for the drive. Baron Rie- 
senthal whispered a few words to his bride. 
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which caused Kuua Ottenfels to turn to Livia 
with a question. 

'^Will you not join our sleighing party, 
signorina ? We are going to drive to the 
Hirschthaler See, and see if the ice is firm enough 
to skate on, and perhaps it might amuse you to 
come.*' 

Livia started slightly on hearing herself ad- 
dressed ; a passive spectator of the lively scene of 
departure, she had been standing silently watching 
Ebba von Ottenfels, who was waiting to be draped 
in a scarlej; fur-lined mantle which Wolfram was 
holding in readiness for her. He too seemed to 
have heard the question, for he paused in the 
very act of placing the cloak round Ebba^s fair 
shoulders, and with his eyes fixed full upon Livia 
seemed to be waiting for her answer. 

Confused by the directness of his gaze she 
stammered awkwardly — 

" Oh, no, I thank you, but I cannot come. I 
have never learnt to skate." 

''But you could look on," said Kuna, good- 
naturedly, who, now that she had secured a lover 
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for herself, could afford to be generous towards 
other girls. 

" I am afraid there will be no room," said Ebba 
rather tartly, whom Wolfram's glance had not 
escaped. " There is no fun in being crowded in a 
sleigh — and besides, no doubt Signorina Ronsecco 
prefers to remain in the house." 

"She cannot possibly prefer it on this lovely 
day," persisted Kuna, for since her engagement 
she had begun to assume a more decided tone than 
she would formerly have dared to permit herself 
towards her elder sister ; " and there is plenty room 
in our sleigh — is there not, Rudi ? and she will not 
be at all in our way," she added, turning to her 
bridegroom, who warmly assented. Baron Riesen- 
thal was in no danger of faltering in his allegiance 
to Kuna, whose undoubted charms he well knew to 
be enhanced by more substantial merits, but being 
of a naturally benevolent disposition he had been 
struck by the Italian girl's woebegone face, and 
felt grateful to his bride for having backed up his 
suggestion. 

•^ Yes, go by all means," said Countess Sturm- 
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feder, who had overheard the little discussion, 
''The drive will do you good, I am sure. Be 
quick, my child, and put on your walking 
things.'* 

Ebba bit her lip as Livia disappeared in order 
to get ready. How tiresome Kuna was with her 
tactless interference. Why need she have mixed 
herself up in this matter ? Decidedly the engage- 
ment had turned her head, and she was already 
giving herself all the protecting airs of a married 
woman. But only wait a little, soon the tables will 
be turned, and the future mistress of Castle Sturm- 
feder will occupy a far prouder position than the 
bride of a paltry baron. 

*' Well, Count Sturmf eder,*' she said, in a tone 
that was intended to be playful, but through 
which, nevertheless, there pierced an audible 
shade of annoyance, as she turned back towards 
Wolfram, still standing motionless, as though he 
had forgotten for what purpose he had taken up 
the scarlet mantle, ''am I never to get my unfortu- 
nate cloak ? We shall lose half the afternoon if 
we do not start at once. You know how I adore 
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skating^ and I intend to race you right round the 
lake/' 

An hour later they were all assembled at the 
edge of a little lake, framed in on three sides by 
a dark pinewood belt ; a solitary spot deriving its 
name from the deer which made this place as one 
of their favourite haunts. All along the water's 
edge the animals' footmarks could be traced^ cross- 
ing and recrossing each other in long narrow lines, 
and a little way from the shore, under the shelter 
of the trees, a sort of wooden rack had been 
erected, in order to provide hay for the deer when 
the winter proved exceptionally hard. 

These usually silent shores echoed with the 
sound of rippling laughter and cheerful voices, 
as gaily the young people prepared to buckle on 
their skates as soon as the strength of the ice 
had been duly tested and ascertained for the 
tranquillisment of a couple of timid mammas, 
who shrank from entrusting their thoughtless 
offspring to its possibly treacherous surface. 
Presently they had all dispersed over the lake 
in groups <rf twos or threes, according to chance 
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or inclination. The ice was in splendid condition 
to-day, for the slight coating of snow which 
marked the water's edge to a distance of ten or 
twelve feet from the shore soon ceased entirely, 
leaving only a dazzling surface of pure unbroken 
ice, hard as stone and clear as glass. 

Livia, along with the two married ladies who 
acted as chaperones to the party, remained alone 
on the shore with nothing particular to do but 
to walk up and down and try to keep herself 
warm. Her two companions, after having ad- 
dressed to her a few carelessly friendly words, 
had ceased to trouble their heads further about 
her, and had fallen into an engrossing discussion 
regarding the marking of household linen or the 
making of jam. 

Left to her own devices, Livia wandered down 
to the edge of the lake, and following the tracks 
left by some stag or doe she cautiously stepped 
on to the ice. The slight coating of snow by 
which it was covered at this place afforded a 
perfectly secure footing, as she soon discovered, 
and finding that she was in no danger of slip* 
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g, she presently gained sufficient courage to 
Lk along the edge in the direction taken by 
t band of skaters. How merry they seemed 
ider to be sure! How lightly and gracefully 
)j shot to and fro over the smooth ball-room 
3r! How joyously sounded their rippling 
Lghter as it reached her ear over here I About 
dozen of them had joined hands and were 
eeping across the frozen water in a long 
dulating line, while further oflf still, Ebba, in 
: tight-fitting blue velveteen costume, was 
.yfuUy challenging Wolfram to a race round 
) lake. 

Livia was certainly innocent of all desire to 
ri the merry band of skaters ; she would have 
b distinctly out of place amongst them, and 
i lost all taste for the careless sports of youth, 
k yet, as she now watched them from a 
tance, she was more than ever conscious of 
deep desolate feeling of abandonment and 
lation. 

Presently her attention was arrested by the 
nd of flapping wings overhead, and looking 
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up she saw a pair of wild ducks hurrying home- 
ward to roost; flying low as is their wont, with 
clumsy, automatical motion, and long out- 
stretched necks, and from time to time uttering 
a hoarse cry of surprise or alarm. Her eyes 
still fixed upon their retreating figures, Livia. 
had failed to look ahead, and was taken com- 
pletely by surprise when in the next moment 
she had crashed through the ice and was stand- 
ing up to her knees in water. She had stepped 
unawares on to one of the holes which had been 
cut to aflford drinking-water for the deer, and 
which, coated overnight by a thin layer of ice 
only, was unable to bear the tiniest weight. 

Her loud cry of alarm had reached the skaters, 
and one and all they turned in her direction, but 
it was Wolfram who, dropping Ebba's hand with 
scant courtesy, had first crossed the space in 
breathless haste and reached the place of the 
accident. The water was not deep at this spot, 
so there was no danger of drowning, but it was 
difficult for a person encumbered by long cling- 
ing petticoats to scramble out again unaided. 
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Count Sturmfeder's strong arms had soon extri- 
cated Livia from her unpleasant position and re- 
placed her on terrd Jlrma, rather frightened, but 
yet none the worse for her involuntary footbath. 
Everybody now pressed around her oflfering con- 
dolence or advice, and whereas a minute ago 
Livia had felt abandoned and solitary, she had 
now suddenly become the chief point of interest. 

"You must go home at once and straight to 
bed,'* said Baroness Ottenfels. 

" Yes, go,'* said Ebba eagerly. " I said from the 
beginning that you had better have stayed at 
home.'* 

" And drink a cupful of warm Kamillen thee" 
put in the other matron, ''that is the best thing 
for averting a cold.'* 

" I always prefer Flieder thee myself, it is more 
reliable than Kamillen.'* 

" Try a hot foot-bath." 

" A glass of brandy-and- water." 

Wolfram meanwhile had taken off his skates 
and beckoned to the nearest sleigh to approach. 
It was the same small sleigh capable of holding 
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two persons only, which in coming hither had 
been occupied by himself and Ebba. 

" Now, get in, signorina, and lose no time," he 
said, in short, decisive tones, "I shall drive you 
home in less than half an hour." 

" What do you mean. Count Sturmf eder ? " now 
exclaimed Ebba in great consternation. "Surely 
we need not break up the party because of this 
little mishap ? Why, we have hardly begun skat- 
ing." 

'' There is no occasion to break up the party," 
returned Wolfram, who was busily engaged in 
wrapping up Livia's feet in a thick fur rug. 
"Stay here I beg of you and enjoy your skating 
undisturbed; no one need go but Fraulein Ronsecco 
and myself. She cannot remain longer with these 
drenched feet." 

" Oh, let her go by all means," said Ebba, with 
a distinctly disparaging emphasis on the pronoun. 
" But surely one of the servants would be capable 
of taking her safely home. Signorina Ronsecco 
could never be so selfish as to expect you to 
sacrifice your pleasure on her account." 
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Livia was about to put forth some timid depreca- 
tion of any such desire, but Wolfram silenced her 
by a gesture, and looking back defiantly at Ebba, 
he said drily- 

" I am not sacrificing my pleasure." 

Ebba changed colour slightly at the unexpected 
retort, as for the first time it began to dawn upon 
her mind that after all Wolfram meant to elude 
her ; that he had been playing with her all along, 
and had never seriously contemplated making her 
his wife. The snub she had received was all the 
more intolerable from its publicity, for this con- 
versation had taken place within hearing of the 
whole party. By a strong effort of will she battled 
down all outward signs of annoyance, as shrugging 
her shoulders, she exclaimed, with rather affected 
lightness — 

" There's no accounting for tastes to be sure, but 
if you really prefer a tete-h-tete drive home with 
a drowned rat to the race with me across the 
lake, I certainly will not be the one to object; 
only. Count Sturmfeder," she added, coming a 
step nearer and speaking in a voice intended to 
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reacli his ear alone, " remember the French prov- 
erb, ^qui va it la chasse perd sa place.' If you 
change your mind to-morrow, do not expect to find 
your place unoccupied/' 

" I should never venture to expect anything so 
unreasonable,'^ said Wolfram coldly, as he got 
into the sleigh by Livia's side and prepared to 
take the reins. 



CHAPTER XV. 

WOOING. 

" Farewell ; thou canst not teach me to forget." 

Homeo and Juliet, 

Wolfram drove off at a brisk pace, and had 
soon left the Hirschthaler See with its party of 
staring and gaping skaters far behind. For some 
minutes there was silence between them, for Livia 
was at first too much bewildered by the effects of 
her accident and the scene which had followed in 
order to venture on conversation, and Wolfram's 
heavy frown and tightly compressed lips were 
hardly reassuring. Of what was he thinking ? 
Livia asked herself in some perturbation, and why 
had he quarrelled with Baroness Ebba, to whom, 
as Countess* Sturmfeder had told her, he was all 
but engaged ? Oh, it was all her fault she felt, her 
stupid awkwardness for having stumbled into that 
hole. Why had she not obeyed her first impulse 
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by remaining at home ? She felt it incumbent 
on her to say something, to oflfer some word of 
explanation or apology for what had happened, for 
all this disturbance which she had unwittingly 
caused to the party. Presently, therefore, when 
having struck into a narrow track in the forest 
which demanded more careful driving. Wolfram 
was compelled somewhat to slacken the pace, she 
looked up timidly in his face and said — 

" I am so sorry — it was so stupid of me to fall 
into that hole.'^ 

'^ I am glad of it,^' muttered Wolfram below his 
breath. 

Livia scarcely thought that she could have 
heard aright, and went on nervously — 

'^ I am sorry I came. I disturbed the whole 
party, and now you have lost your whole after- 
noon on my account.^' 

" On your account ! " 

" And I am afraid that Baroness Ebba is very, 
very angiy with you,'^ cried Livia, her real distress 
getting the better of her shyness as she turned 
upon her companion two brown eyes swimming 
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with tears. ''And it is all my fault. How will 
you be able to make it right again with her ? " 

" I shall not attempt to do so." 

She now stared at him in genuine astonish- 
ment. What could he mean ? She had heard of 
lovers^ quarrels before, had even once herself fallen 
out with Guido about some childish question — 
how long, long ago that now seemed ! — ^but she had 
never yet heard of a lovers' quarrel that had not 
been made up again with smiles and kisses and 
sweet protestations of redoubled affection. Surely 
Count Sturmfeder was taking this matter too 
seriously. Though Ebba was certainly out of tem- 
per just now, she could certainly never be so cruel 
as to refuse her forgiveness if properly asked for. 
Decidedly it was Livia's duty to try and remedy 
so far as lay in her power the harm she had done. 
It was therefore very earnestly and seriously that 
she said — 

" You surely cannot mean what you say. When 
one loves a person one is ready to forgive and 
forget everything — everything.^' 

'' Everything ? " said Wolfram, eagerly catch- 
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ing at the word. " Is that indeed true ? Would 
you be able to forgive everything to a man whom 
you loved ? " 

"Everything," returned Livia; and then she 
added with a touch of bitterness, "Everything 
except his infidelity." 

" Everything except infidelity," repeated Wol- 
fram ; " you would then be able to forgive even a 
crime in the man you loved ? " He bent over her 
as he spoke, so closely that she could feel his 
breath on her cheek. 

Her brown eyes opened very wide. 

" A crime ! " she asked wonderingly ; " oh, but 
that is quite diflEerent of course — for no one would 
ever think of loving a criminal." 

" But suppose that his crime had been caused 
by love for you ? that he had only committed it 
for your sake ? Would you not be able to for- 
give him then, Livia ? " 

His voice had sunk to a deep, passionate 
whisper, which sent a curious vibration through 
her frame. How strangely they had wandered 
away from the original subject of their. talk! 
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In the bewilderment of the moment she hardly 
noticed that he had called her by her Christian 
name. 

"I do not understand you/' she said, after a 
pause; "the mere supposition is absurd. He — 
Guido — would never have committed a crime — he 
was too good, too gentle. He may have forgotten 
me/' she went on with a little break in her voice, 
" but perhaps that was not his fault." 

" Oh ! " said Wolfram, with a quick, . short 
breath which sounded almost like relief, "you 
think he has forgotten you ? " 

This was the first time that Guido's name had 
been mentioned thus openly between them. At 
any other time Livia would have found it im- 
possible to discuss the subject with the grim and 
unapproachable Count Sturmfeder, with whom, 
even after six months' acquaintance, she never 
had succeeded in feeling on terms of familiarity ; 
but the circumstances of the moment were 'so 
strange and unusual as to break down the bar- 
rier of a little while ago; the fright caused by 
her unexpected immersion into the water, and 
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the sensation brought about by the accident, now 
followed up by this unexpected t^te-a-tete with 
Wolfram, had all worked together to produce 
this result. The words that would have been 
impossible to speak when standing soberly on 
steady ground, now came to her lips quite nat- 
urally under the influence of the unusual sur- 
roundings. Leaning back luxuriously in the 
sleigh, enveloped in the heavy fur blanket which 
Wolfram had wrapped so carefully about her, 
borne along swiftly as though by invisible wings 
— so near the earth and yet so far from it — Livia 
seemed to have lost all sense of her own identity, 
and to be only conscious of a dimly realized in- 
fluence which impelled her to speak whether she 
willed it or not. She never even thought of 
evading Wolfram's last question, as with per- 
fect simplicity she answered: 

"Of course he has forgotten me. Why else 
should he have kept silent all these long, weary 
months ? He saw some other face that was 
fairer than mine and he could not help it. All 
men are like that, I suppose,'^ she concluded, with 
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a quaint philosophy that seemed strangely out 
of place with her youthful appearance. She 
spoke in a calm, measured voice as though she 
had been thinking aloud, and as she thus gen- 
eralized upon the unconfutable faithlessness of 
the male species, she hardly seemed to remember 
the sex of her companion. She was violently 
reminded of it, however, as in the next instant 
Wolfram had suddenly dropped the reins and 
seized her in his arms. Powerless to resist, she 
lay trembling and palpitating in his embrace, 
helpless as a bird when it finds itself encompassed 
in the fowler^s net; and now she knew as by a 
sudden revelation that this same episode had 
taken place once before, and that it had been no 
fever delirium when she had fancied herself 
clasped in the mailed arms of Ritter Heri- 
bert. 

''All men are not like that, my beloved,^' he 
was murmuring in her ear in a deep vibrating 
voice ; " here is a man who will never forget 
you, never cease from loving you, who would 
go through hell itself in order to win you for 
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his own. Say that you love me, Livia ! Say that 
you will be mine!^* 

He had now relaxed his grasp, and drew back 
a little in order to read her face more clearly. 
The well-trained horse, left to its own devices, 
had fallen into a steady equal trot, as though it 
had understood the necessity of not disturbing 
the conversation. Livia was very pale, and was 
shaking all over with a nervous tremor as at 
last she found words to stammer: 

"What have you done. Count Sturmfeder— 
you can not mean it seriously ? I thought— I 
fancied — Baroness Ebba. Oh, no, it can not be 
true " 

"Baroness Ebba!^^ he said, with a scornful 
laugh ; " so you too, like all the world, have been 
duped by that hollow comedy ? Oh, child! child! 
where have been your eyes all this time not to 
have seen that from the first moment when I 
beheld your sweet face I have known no other 
thought, have been conscious of no desire, but to be 
loved by you in return ? '* 

"I am sorry ,'^ said Livia very gently, as she 
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now extricated herself from his grasp, too much 
distressed to think of resenting the liberty he 
had taken. " But you know it is impossible. I 
cannot love again, for I have no more heart to 
give.'' 

"You said just now that he had forgotten 
you ? '' 

** But I cannot forget. I shall always remem- 
ber that he loved me once, and that I loved him 
too.'' 

" And for the sake of a man whom you will 
never see again — ^whom you must regard as dead — 
yes, dead, I tell you — will you waste your youth 
and suffer your life to be blighted ?" 

Livia shook her head with gentle obstinacy. 

" I cannot help it. Even if I live to be an old, 
old woman, I shall always remember how happy, 
and — and how wretched he has made me." 

" This cannot be your last word, Livia 1 I will 
not accept it as such. Good God ! Has all that I 
have done — all that I have suffered, been done in 
vain ? Can no words — ^no prayers touch your 
heart ?" 
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" I have no more heart to be touched," said 
Livia, with a pitiful little smile. " Did I not tell 
you that it is dead ? — as dead as the poor carnation 
plant that was frozen between the windows. I can 
no more give you love than I can pluck flowers 
from that blighted stem.^^ 

" But that is folly ! '^ cried Wolfram impatiently. 
"You only think like that because your disap- 
pointment, your grief are too recent. But this 
feeling will pass in time — it cannot be otherwise, 
and then you will understand that my love for 
you is something infinitely deeper and stronger 
than what that milk-faced boy was capable of 
feeling." 

At these last disparaging words Livia was con- 
scious of a sudden revulsion of feeling. Guide 
might be faithless and fickle — she had, alas! no 
other course but to believe him so — ^but yet she 
could not bear to hear him slightingly spoken of 
by another. 

" He was not a milk-faced boy," she blazed out, 
suddenly. "You do not know him, you have 
never seen him." 
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*' No — ^to be sure — I have never seen him ! " 

"Then you never saw a i)erfectly handsome 
man. Of course he was not as big and strong as 
you are," she went on with a rather critical glance 
at the gigantesque form beside her, " he was slight 
and graceful as a young birch tree, and oh, his 
face was beautiful — ^beautiful ! ^* 

Wolfram bowed his head, as though crushed by 
the comparison which the girl was drawing be- 
tween himself and the lover she had lost. When 
he spoke again it was in a diffident, almost humble 
tone of supplication. 

'^It is not my fault if I am big and strong. 
Gk>d knows that I have often cursed my strength, 
for it has served me many an evil turn; and I 
know that I am not beautiful, but since Guido 
will never come back again, you might perhaps 
get accustomed to me in time, and I would be 
content with so little love. The merest crumb of 
pity that you could bestow would be sufficient for 
me.^^ 

Li via could not fail to be touched by the wistful 
tenderness of his tone, but still she remained firm. 
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" I am sure you deserve to be happy, but it is 
not in my power to do what you want. I tell you 
it is impossible.^^ 

" It seems to you impossible just now/^ persisted 
Wolfram, still unwilling to accept his defeat, " but 
later on you may come to think differently. I 
have been too rash, too impetuous in speaking to 
you. I have alarmed you by my abrupt declara- 
tion — ^but I will be patient — I will wait six montlis 
— a year if you choose — if only you will promise to 
think of it?" 

" It would be wiser if you would promise not to 
think of it any more," returned Livia with a not 
very successful attempt at lightness, "you will 
learn to forget me I hope, and be happy in some 
other way. Your mother wishes you to marry 
Baroness Ebba Ottenfels, and so you did yourself 
until I came in your way." 

" But now you have come in my way, nothing 
can undo that, and I can neither tear your image 
f ifem my heart nor give you back the lover whose 
memory stands between us. And as to Ebba Ot- 
tenfels, you may spare your powers of persuasion," 
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lie went on, changing abruptly from the humble, 
pleading tone of just now to a hard, sarcastic in- 
flection of voice. '* You are very kind to take 
such a benevolent interest in my happiness, but 
nothing on earth shall induce me to make her my 
wife. Do you remember the day when you offered 
me the cornflowers instead of the carnation you 
refused to give ? I told you then, and I repeat 
again now, that when I have set my heart on 
one thing, I will not take another in exchange." 

So saying, he laid the whip sharply across the 
horse^s shoulder, causing the animal to rear up 
straight in the snow, and then to start oflf at a 
headlong gallop which rendered further conversa- 
tion impossible. There was silence between them 
as, ten minutes later, the sleigh drew up in the 
castle porch, and Wolfram scarcely glanced at 
Livia as he assisted her to alight. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

FLIGHT. 

** By flight 1*11 shun the danger which I fear." 

FerieleSf Prince of Tyre, 

When she found herself alone in her room that 
evening, Livia's first action was to drag out from 
the cupboard where it reposed, the shabby bat- 
tered trunk which for so many years had con- 
tained the joint stock of possessions belonging to 
herself and her grandfather. These were neither 
numerous nor valuable, and the task of passing 
them in review, and restoring them to their place 
in the box, occupied but little time. First came 
old Ronsecco's painting materials, a tin box filled 
with colour tubes, a bundle of brushes, and a 
couple of cracked palettes; then after these the 
painter's well-worn velvet coat and black skull- 
cap, together with a few other articles of dress 
which Livia had deemed worth keeping, and upon 
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these again lier own scanty wardrobe, and a little 
carved wooden box containing a few special treas- 
ures — the gold cross and chain of Florentine 
workmanship, a silver-clasped Prayer-book, a pair 
of mosaic ear-rings, and a bundle of Guidons letters 
tied together by a ribbon. There was nothing 
now remaining to be put in but the black brocade 
gown which Livia had worn on the day of the 
flower-show, and as she laid it out with careful fin- 
gers, smoothing away the creases, and straighten- 
ing the heavy folds with mathematical precision, 
the whole scene of that summer afternoon was con- 
jured up anew before her eyes in all its details : 
she could even recall the faint odour of tea-roses 
with which the tent had been filled, the dreamy 
strains of the valse just being played seemed to 
echo in her ears, and again she felt herself pierced 
through by the strange intensity of the look which 
Count Sturmf eder had bent upon her. Ah, now at 
last she understood what that glance had meant ; 
and once having realized its full signification 
Livia recognized that flight was her only 
course, if she would resist a power against 
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which her own individuality was impotent to 
struggle. 

While thus engaged^ and still upon her knees 
before the open box, the door was softly opened, 
and Countess Sturmfeder came in with a cup of 
steaming tisane in her hand. 

" Dear me, my child, have you not yet gone to 
bed after your wetting ? You will catch your 
death of cold! And what are you doing to that 
box of yours ?" 

"I have been packing my trunk," said Li via, 
rising to her feet. 

" Packing your trunk ! Mercy on us all ! And 
for what reason, if I may ask ? " 

" Because I am going away." 

''Going away!" now almost shrieked the 
Countess, thinking that Livia had grown light- 
headed in consequence of her accident, and was 
going to have a second edition of the nervous 
fever from which she had scarcely recovered. 
''You are going nowhere else but straight into 
bed I can tell you." 

''Yes, I shall go to bed," said Livia wearily. 
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''it is too late to start this evening;, but to- 
morrow when I have rested I shall go quite 
away." 

" Quite away ? you want to leave us for 
ever ? " 

''I must. You have been very good to me, 
and I shall never forget your kindness, but I 
have no choice but to go away." 

Countess Sturmfeder stared a little at the 
girl, and then shook her head as she put down 
the cup of tisane upon the table. 

'^I cannot make head or tail of any of you 
young people this evening. There is a perfect 
epidemic of packing up afloat. That skating 
party this afternoon seems to have cast a spell 
upon everybody. There was hardly a word 
spoken at supper. Ebba Ottenfels has lain down 
with a migraine ; Wolfram, who was as glum as 
a bear with a sore ear all this evening, has an- 
nounced his intention of starting ofif to-morrow 
on a distant hunting expedition ; while to crown 
everything. Baroness Ottenfels has just told me 
that some tmforeseen circumstances will necessi- 
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tate her return home with her daughters early 
to-morrow morning. You cannot think how pro- 
voked I am, just as it all seemed to be coming 
right. I wonder what has happened to upset 
every one in this way ? " 

" I am afraid it is my fault," said Livia slowly, 
"and that is why I am going away. You see, 
Baroness Ebba is angry because Count Sturm- 
feder left her to take me home, and he is angry 
because I said that I could not marry him. It 
was all my fault for having tumbled in that 
stupid hole." 

" He — my son — ^asked you to marry him ! " 

"Yes; and I told him it was impossible — 
quite impossible you know." 

"Of course it was quite impossible," said the 
old lady with unusual decision. " Wolfram marry 
you — what an absurd idea ! Why it has been an 
understood thing for years and years that he was 
to marry one of the Ottenfels girls, though until 
quite lately we have never felt sure as to whether 
it was to be Ebba or Kuna." 

" So I told him," returned Livia humbly ; " in- 
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deed I said everything I could in order to make 
him see that it was all a mistake, and that I never, 
never could be his wif e/^ 

''Then you mean to say that you refused 
him?^^ said the Countess, opening her pale blue 
eyes rather wide. 

" Of course I refused him. I told him that I 
had no more heart to give him, and that I never, 
never could forget Guido. Once having loved 
him, how would it be possible to think of any 
other man ? " 

"Yes, I see,'^ said the old lady doubtfully, 
and with something almost resembling a shade 
of displeasure on her usually so placid counte- 
nance. 

In theory of course Livia^s conduct was exactly 
what she approved of, and she would have con- 
sidered it unwarrantable presumption on the girl's 
part if she had dared to contemplate any other 
conclusion to the episode ; for in spite of her easy- 
going good-nature and real affection for the or- 
phaned girl. Countess Sturmfeder had a great 
regard for the traditions of her caste, and was by 
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no means insensible to the material advantages 

which an alliance with the wealthy house of 

Ottenfels would have offered. It was of course 

inconceivable folly on the part of a Count Sturm- 

f eder to have thought of throwing himself away 

upon a penniless and obscure Italian girl; but 

did it not savour somewhat of presumption to 

hear the obscure Italian girl thus coolly talk of 

having refused the wealthy and distinguished 

Count Sturmf eder ? Her maternal vanity was 

likewise distinctly mortified on hearing another 

man thus unconditionally preferred to her Wolfi. 

It was therefore rather coldly that she went on 

to ask — 

" Then what did my son say to you when you 

had told him this ? I hope he ended by seeing 
how utterly absurd and preposterous his proposi- 
tion had been ? ^' 

Livia shook her head. 

" No ; I am afraid he did not see that. He 
told me plainly that he would never relinquish 
the idea, and that nothing should induce him 
to marry another woman. He said that when- 
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ever he has set his heart on any particular thing, 
he will not be persuaded to take another in its 
place/^ 

^'Ahr* said the mother, with a short, quick 
sigh of despondency and alarm. How well she 
knew that phrase, which bitter experience had 
taught her the futility of attempting to gainsay or 
overthrow. Ever since his childhood it had been 
thus. When once Wolfi had set his heart upon 
any particular thing, it alone and nothing else 
would satisfy him, and by neither threats nor 
bribes could he then be induced to relinquish his 
object. 

" So you see that I must go away — there is 
really nothing else to be done," said Livia, pres- 
ently, seeing that the Countess did not attempt to 
speak. 

" Yes ; I see that you must go. It is cruel to 
say it — ^but it must be, and the sooner the better. 
And where do you think of going ? " 

" To Italy.'^ 

"Back to your relations ? Of course, that is 
the most natural and proper thing.*^ 
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" I have no relations/' 

" Then to your friends ? " 

"I have no friends — ^none at least who would 
be willing or able to take me in/* 

"Do you mean io say that you are quite 
alone in the world ? — that you have no one to go 
to at all?" 

" No one. I am alone — quite alone/' 

''Then what do you mean to do, my poor 
child ? " said the Countess, with a sudden revul- 
sion of sympathy and compassion. ''Where do 
you mean to live, and how ?'' 

" I do not know,'' said the girl wearily. " I 
suppose I shall go to Florence or Pisa, or possi- 
bly to Bologne, it does not matter which, as long 
as I can find employment for my needle. I shall 
be able to keep myself by embroidery, I hope, 
and the money which Nonno earned this 
summer will help me to live till I have made a 
start." 

Countess Sturmfeder retired to rest in a very 
agitated frame of mind that night, and spent 
many sleepless hours racked by conflicting doubts 
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and arguments. Worldly prudence of course de- 
manded that she should put no obstacle to Livia^s 
proposed departure, which alone might serve to 
• cure Wolfram of this most undesirable infatua- 
tion; but on the other hand, her kind heart re- 
volted at the idea of turning the friendless and 
orphaned girl loose upon the wide world. At 
last, however, by dint of musing an idea occurred 
to her which seemed to aflford a prospect of recon- 
ciling these two opposite duties ; and as soon as 
daylight had broken she hastily slipped on her 
dressing-gown and knocked again at Livia^s 
door. 

Their interview was long and confidential, and 
before they had parted all the details of Livia^s 
flight had been settled between the two women. 
Livia must go — that was of course an imperative 
necessity — but she need not go far, nor did the 
situation demand that she should be necessarily 
turned adrift on the cruel world without more 
substantial prospect than her embroidery needle 
upon which to build her hopes of sustenance. 
The main object was that she should be removed 
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from Wolf rain's sight and proximity^ and in order 
to compass this object, what hiding-place could be 
more suitable than the adjacent convent of Sanct 
Notburga? Countess Sturmfeder undertook to. 
make all arrangements with the Abbess, who 
would certainly have no objection to receive Livia 
as a boarder, in return for such assistance as the 
girl was able to oflfer in church embroidery or 
other needlework. 

Yesterday evening Wolfram had announced 
his intention of starting off immediately on a 
distant hunting expedition, with wild boar for its 
object; nothing therefore could be more conven- 
iently appropriate, and long before his return 
Livia would be hidden away in this safe retreat; 
and while ostensibly bound for Italy, a trusty 
family servant whose silence could be relied on 
would undertake to convey her with her luggage 
to this secure place of refuge. There at least for 
the present she would find a peaceful and, the 
Countess trusted, also a happy home, and by next 
summer it would then be time to devise some 
more permanent scheme of existence. 
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To Livia herself no proposition could have been 
more congenial. After the painful shocks and 
agitations of the past weeks and months, she 
yearned for nothing save rest and quiet, and 
where could these better be found than within the 
peaceful cloister walls ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SPRINGTIME. 

"Trust me, I am exceeding weary." 

2 Henry IV. 

The winter was long and severe, but one morn- 
ning when Livia awoke in her narrow white 
convent bed at Sanct Notbnrga, she made the dis- 
covery that the world had grown young overnight. 
The same world which she had looked upon only 
yesterday as a hoary-headed patriarch had thrown 
oflf its disguise abruptly and changed to a rosy 
infant, an infant which, gently rocked by warm 
spring breezes, smiled and nodded in her face from 
out its cradle of tender budding green. The 
flowers, weighted down for months past beneath 
the heavy pall of snow, now began to stretch them- 
selves underground, cautiously feeling their way to 
the sunshine above, whose ray^ had reached their 
dark prison, to tell them that winter was gone ; and 
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the little streams and fountains which, locked in 
icy fetters, had been condemned to silence for so 
long, now laughed and babbled again, leaping 
and gamboling through fields and meadows like 
a troop of turbulent children let loose from school. 
The birds that during winter had been living 
apart in cynical misanthropy, like as many world- 
weary bachelors, were now eagerly engaged in con- 
tracting matrimonial alliances, and even those 
bereaved ones whose last summer partners had 
been taken away by disease or accident, found 
ready consolation in fresh conjugal bonds. 

The soothing influence of the cloistered life 
she was leading had in great measure restored 
to Livia her peace of mind. Having lost every- 
thing in the world that had made life valuable, 
she told herself that she would never return to 
it again, and that she desired nothing further 
but to remain here for ever. Cruelly deceived 
and abandoned by the man she had loved, hence- 
forth in God alone would she seek her happi- 
ness. 

When she first confided her intention of taking 
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the veil to Mother Kunigunde, the Abbess of Sanct 
Notburga, the experienced nun had shaken her 
head as she said — 

" You are too young, my child, for such a 
grave decision; you cannot yet know your own 
heart/' 

" I have no more heart remaining," Livia had 
answered eagerly. ^* It is no longer in my power 
to feel love for mortal man.'' 

"But suppose your lover were suddenly to be 
restored to you ? If you were to discover that he 
had been true to you all the time ?" 

'^That cannot be, reverend mother, you know 
it is impossible. Why else should he have kept 
silent, except that he has forgotten me ? " 

This was a question to which even the nun's 
long experience could find no answer. Why indeed 
should Guido have thus disappeared unless he 
were faithless ? But still it went against her con- 
science to allow this young creature, who hardly 
as yet understood the meaning of life, to cut her- 
self oflp from the world by irrevocable vows. She 
had seen too many cases of broken hearts being 
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made whole again, and blighted existences revived, 
to be able to countenance such rash precipitation 
in taking such a weighty resolution. Whenever 
therefore Livia had reopened the subject, and 
expressed the desire of entering the novitiate. 
Mother Kunigunde had preached the necessity of 
postponing the event until she had convinced her- 
self of the stability of the young girFs resolu- 
tion. 

One day, however, a letter was put into Livia's 
hand which served to precipitate matters. To get 
any letter at all had now become such a very rare 
occurrence in her calm and monotonous life, that 
it was with something almost resembling excite- 
ment that she recognized the handwriting of 
Giulia Monteaperto, the lively young matron 
whose thoughtless gossip had been instrumental 
in rousing the first doubts of Guidons fidelity in 
Livia's mind. The letter, which was long and 
rambling, was chiefly taken up with a glowing 
description of the writer's first-bom infant, now 
aged six weeks, but which, as the doting mother 

averred, had already displayed greater mental 
15 
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and moral qualities than are usually met with in 
children of six years old. 

''I cannot express to you how great is my 
happiness/' she wrote, "nor how, since baby's 
arrival, I have all at once learnt to understand the 
reason why I was ever sent into this world. To 
feel that you are no longer a frivolous and super- 
fluous member of society, to know that you belong 
to some one and that some one belongs to you — oh, 
carissima, this is a happiness far greater than I 
ever dreamt of 1 Would you believe it possible 
of me, when I tell you that I have no longer the 
slightest wish to go ever again to a ball or party, 
and that the amusement of witnessing the spec- 
tacle of baby's daily bath is greater far than the 
finest opera huffa which ever was put on the 
stage ? It was without even a pang that the other 
day I cut up my yellow satin train in order to line 
baby's christening robe, and all the lace has been 
unpicked from my wedding gown to trim my 
angel's cradle." 
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Livia read this letter in the convent garden, 
pacing up and down the broad gravel walk which 
ran between trimly-kept flower borders, resplen- 
dent just now with patches of golden crocus and 
blue and pink hepaticas, among which a couple 
of blackbirds were hopping about fussily, with a 
quite needlessly ostentatious show of being tre- 
mendously busy in selecting twigs for the construc- 
tion of their nest. Involuntarily tears had started 
to Livia's eyes, as she read her friend's naive 
panegyric on the delights and advantages of the 
conjugal state. "To belong to some one and to 
feel that some one belongs to you,'' these words 
took hold of her mind as sometimes the refrain 
of a once familiar melody will fasten on the ear 
with a capricious persistency which is almost pain. 
A year ago she too had belonged to some one, but 
the dream had been short and fleeting, and the 
waking had left a bitter after-taste which nothing 
could chase away. 

The convent bell now rang for vespers, and 
with a sigh Livia folded up the letter and pre- 
pared to re-enter the house, when on replacing the 
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closely written sheet in the envelope, she perceived 
there a slip of paper, which along with a news- 
paper cutting had previously escaped her no- 
tice — * 

" P. S. — ^Af ter closing my letter I suddenly re- 
membered that you once expressed an ii^terest in 
the beautiful Meess Maude Nicolsono, who created 
such furore in our capital last year. I therefore 
enclose an extract lately reproduced by one of 
our local papers under the head of American 
news — 

'''Great sensation has been caused in New 
York, writes our American correspondent, by the 
recent elopement of the beautiful Miss Maud 
Nicholson, only daughter and heiress of the well- 
known American millionaire, who has lately ab- 
sconded from her home, in company, it is believed, 
with a penniless young artist employed by her 
father. No trace of the whereabouts of the inter- 
esting young people has yet been obtained, although 
large sums of money have been offered for their 
identification. Mr. Nicholson, who had an apoplec- 
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tic seiztire immediately after receiving the news, 
and whose state still gives cause for anxiety, has 
announced his intention of disowning and dis- 
inheriting his daughter/ " 

That evening when Mother Eunigunde was 
sitting alone in her cell, Livia came in pale and 
red-eyed, and sinking on her knees before the 
Abbess, exclaimed — 

*' Oh, my mother ! my mother ! have pity upon 
me, a poor waif I I belong to no one, and no one 
belongs to me, and I am homeless unless you will 
grant me a place in your holy community 1 Surely 
God cannot be so cruel as to refuse my prayer ? '* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A NKOPHYTB. 

" I pr'ythee do not strive against my rows." 

AIV8 Wai that Ends Well 

And so it came to be settled that Livia was to 
be received as a novice into the order of Sanct 
Notburga. Having no relations whose consent 
need be asked, and belonging, as she herself had 
said, to no one, there were no family difficulties to 
be overcome, and therefore no object in further 
delaying the matter. The first of May was fixed 
upon for the ceremony of being clothed in the 
religious garb, and it was on the afternoon of 
May-day eve that Livia was summoned by one of 
the nuns in order to try on her dress for the mor- 
row, consisting of a black serge gown of austere 
cut and a white linen cap with long dependent 
white veil. Reflected in the only mirror which 
hung in the convent dormitory, a little square of 
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dingy glass, Livia gazed long and earnestly at her 
own image. How strange and nnfamiliar did her 
face now appear with the wealth of black hair all 
hidden away ! Her slender waist was encircled by 
a coarse knotted to^, while from the right side 
depended a rosary composed of large wooden 
beads. This then was the dress which wonld be 
hers for the rest of her life ; thns swathed in these 
smooth white bands wonld her face henceforth 
appear to the eyes of her fellow-creatures. The 
linen folds round brow and cheeks formed a daz- 
zling frame which made her eyes appear abnor- 
mally large, enhancing the melancholy of their 
now habitnal expression. She had had some diffi- 
culty in adjusting this headgear, because of the 
luxuriance of the heavy plaits which refused to 
be stowed away within the narrow cap. Livia 
tugged at the strings impatiently, in the vain en- 
deavour to prevent the unwonted coif from slip- 
ping back on her head. 

" To-morrow it will be easier to dress you,'' had 
laughingly said the cheerful buxom lay-sister, 
whose office it was to assist the young neophyte at ' 
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her toilet. ^* When all that useless hair has heen 
cut off, you will find that the cap will sit quite 
firm and comfortably on your head.^' 

At this moment another nun entered the dor- 
mitory, with a message from Mother Kunigunde; 
Livia was wanted immediately downstairs in the 
parlour, she said. 

" Why ? '* said Livia, emphatically, her eyes 
still fixed upon her own apparition in the mirror. 

** A visit I believe,'' returned the sister. " Some 
one who wishes to speak to you directly. It is of 
great importance, said the reverend mother, and 
you are to lose no time.'' 

At these words the pale sad face in the mirror 
had changed as by magic. A bright rose flush 
had mounted to the colourless cheek, and the sad 
brown eyes were now lighted up by. a brilliant 
light. A visitor! something important! Who 
else could it be but he whom she had been longing 
for all these weary months ? Guido had returiied 
to ask her forgiveness, perhaps to explain his long, 
long silence; and as breathlessly she ran down- 
stairs in answer to the summons, the 'heart that 
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jnst now slie had believed to be dead, was throb- 
bing like some wild imprisoned creature within 
her breast. 

How terrible therefore the disappointment 
when on entering the visitor's parlour she found 
it occupied only by Countess Sturmf eder in. com- 
pany of Mother Kunigunde. Livia had not seen 
Wolfram's mother since her departure from the 
castle, as, fearing to betray the girl's place of 
refuge, the old lady had thought wiser to break oflf 
all intercourse between the two places, impelled 
by a worldly prudence which in the girl's jaun- 
diced eyes seemed only to betoken cold-hearted 
egotism. The shock which Livia received, causing 
her to stop motionless in the doorway, was how- 
ever equalled, if not surpassed, by that produced 
by her own appearance thus attired in religious 
garb. 

^ Have I come too late ! " exclaimed the Count- 
ess, starting up from her chair. 

** No, no," reassured Mother Kunigunde, taking 
hold of Livia's cold hand and leading her towards 
the old lady, '* Livia is free as yet. No vows have 
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been pronounced, and she will listen to what you 
have to say before deciding irrevocably. Examine 
your heart, my child, and try to discover which 
way lies Gkxi^s holy will ; '' and so saying the nun 
glided silently from the room, leaving Livia alone 
with Countess Sturmf eder. 

There was silence for a moment between the 
two women. Livia had sunk down on to a chair, 
and was shaking all over with a nervous tremor at 
the thought of what might be coming. The rosy 
flush had now died away from her cheek, leaving 
it very pale, as white almost as the linen band 
upon her brow, from which a few rebellious locks 
of dark silky hair were beginning to escape. Her 
fingers were twining convulsively in and out of 
the wooden rosary which hung at her girdle. 

It was the old lady who first began to speak. 

" Livia, my child,^' she said, in a gentle, timid 
voice, "do you know why I have come here to- 
day ? '' 

Livia tried to speak, but the words would not 
come, so she merely shook her head with a rather 
uncertain gesture. 
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"I have come as a suppliant, Livia; I have 
come to ask you to give me back my son. He is 
all that I have left in this world/' 

'^I have not taken your son/' returned the 
young girl in a hard, dry little voice. 

"Yes, you have taken him. You have stolen 
away his heart and bewitched his senses so that he 
has no other thought on earth but for you, and 
has come to regard me his enemy for sending you 
away/' 

Livia lowered her eyes under the mother's re- 
proachful gaze, which seemed to go through her 
like a knife. 

^'Can I help it?" she said at last very low, 
winding the rosary beads in and out of her fingers 
with a feverish motion which caused the cord on 
which it was strung to cut into her slender fingers. 
" Is it my fault if he will go on thinking of me in 
that way ? " 

"No, it is not your fault, but his misfortune 
rather that he ever beheld your face. Before you 
came he was good and dutiful, and willing to ac- 
cept the wife I had chosen for him, but now he is 
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like a man demented, and at times I fear for lus 
reason. By sending you away I hoped to make 
him forget, but it has all been of worse than no 
use. I might have known better than to have 
hoped to overcome Wolfi^s resolution. It has ever 
been so since he was a quite little boy. Whenever 
he had set his heart on some particular bird's nest^ 
however dangerously near it might be to the toj 
of a tree, nothing else but its possession would 
content him, and by neither threats nor bribes 
could he ever be persuaded to relinquish hk 
object.'^ 

Li via began to unwind the rosary from off hei 
fingers, leaving them marked with deep red lines 
from the force with which the beads had beeu 
twined around them. 

" I am sorry,'' she said very slowly ; '^ I wisl 
with all my heart that we had never come t< 
Germany." 

" So do I," returned the old lady with a sigh 
" but now the harm is done, and there is no waj 
of undoing it. Last night he announced to me 
his intention of starting for a tour in Canada 
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which will probably last for two or three years. 
Nothing that I would say to him could induce 
him to change his mind. You alone, Livia, have 
now the power to make him stay. My fate is in 
your hands. Can you, oh, can you be so cruel as 
to deprive me of my son ? ^' 

Countess Sturmf eder had bent forward in her 
chair towards the young girl. Her small with- 
ered hands were clasped together with a gesture 
of earnest supplication, and her pale blue eyes 
hung on Livia^s face as a criminal views the 
judge from whose lips is to fall the sentence 
that means life or death for him. Livia had 
risen abruptly, with a sudden movement which 
caused the linen cap to slip back upon her 
shoulders, releasing the heavy tresses which now 
showered down over neck and bosom in beau- 
tiful disorder. Her brows were drawn together 
with an expression of physical pain, and her 
breast rose and fell tumultuously as she ex- 
claimed — 

'^ Oh, why, why have you come here to disturb 
me? Why do you remind me of things I had 
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nearly forgotten ? I have no more place in the 
world since my happiness is blighted. Leave me 
alone, in pity leave me to hide my broken heart 
in this quiet refuge 1*' 

The old lady straightened her fragile figure, 
and there was a flash of indignation in her pale 
blue eye as she now said — 

''You speak with the selfishness of youth 
which only thinks of itself, of its own pains and 
pleasures, its own joys and sorrows. Are you 
the only person that has suffered in this world? 
Is your heart the first one that has been broken ? 
It is nothing to you, I suppose, that I am broken- 
hearted because I am losing my son, and that he 
is half crazed with love for you ? By a single 
word you could restore peace and happiness to 
both of us, and yet you refuse to speak that 
word.^^ 

Livia had covered her face with both hands, 
and a few large heavy tears worked their way 
from between the fingers to roll down on to the 
black serge robe. 

" It is too late,'' she said at last, in a voice 
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that was far from steady, '^to-morrow I am to 
take the TeiL I have already made to God the 
sacrifice of my life, and camiot now turn hack/^ 

"God asks not the sacrifice of yonr life, fool- 
ish child, bnt only the sacrifice of your own 
headstrong will. Your duty is plain if only you 
wotdd have sense to see it. The harm you have 
unwittingly done to my son you can only repair 
by becoming his wife. Believe me, Livia, your 
vocation is no true one, but only the outcome of 
wounded affection and disappointed vanity. It 
hurts your pride to think that one man has for- 
gotten you, and that has made you bitter towards 
all mankind. By your refusal you inflict on 
another the same pain which your faithless lover 
has caused to yourself. Is this just, Livia ? Is 
it generous ? ^' 

Livia, dazed and bewildered, was far too much 
agitated to be able to gauge the accuracy of the 
old lady^s arguments, as with this ingenuous 
sophistry, begotten of maternal love, she was 
now claiming as her due, that which only just 
now she had come to crave for as a boon. Was 
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it indeed true that she had done Wolfram a 
wrong unknowingly ? and was she justified in 
declining the only means of reparation which 
lay in her power ? 

She did not love Count Sturmf eder. His gruflE 
manner and grim, uncouth bearing overawed her, 
yet she could not help feeling touched by the depth 
of his attfiichment which was so vastly, so fatally 
different from the light and transient aflfection of 
her faithless lover. Unconditionally Wolfram had 
surrendered to her his whole virile personality, un- 
bidden and unasked for he had given her his heart 
irrevocably ; and now in some perplexity she asked 
herself what she was to do with the gift ? Livia 
had always entertained a lowly opinion of herself, 
and the thought that she, a poor insignificant little 
girl, should hold, so to say, the fate of two mortals 
in her hand, weighed her down with a sense of 
oppression like the burden of a heavy crown 
which her feeble strength was. all too weak to 
bear. 

Perceiving that she had made some impression, 
the old lady went on eagerly — 
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'^You said just now that you had no more 
place in the world, but that is not true, Livia. 
The life of the cloister is only for such as are 
wanted by no one, but you are wanted — ^terribly 
wanted, to save an existence from shipwreck — ^to 
be a wife and a mother. Is not that the noblest 
vocation to which a woman can aspire? Nobler 
by far than to pass your life in mumbling psalms 
which can do good to none. As Wolfram's wife, 
as my beloved daughter, your life will no longer be 
useless. You will belong to us henceforth, and I 
shall daily bless you as the angel who has given 
me back my son ! " 

Through the open window looking into the 

convent garden, its trees now burdened with a 

wealth of snowy blossom, was wafted the scent 

of lilac and hawthorn, which stirred Livia's senses 

in some indefinable fashion; while the song of 

a blackbird perched on a bush close by seemed 

to be a repetition of the words just spoken. *' To 

belong to some one — ^to feel that some one belongs 

to you,*' — thus to Livia's ear sounded the burden of 

the blackbird's song, and irresolutely she began to 
16 
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ask herself whether after all this were not the 
truest wisdom ? She had now moved towards the 
open window and had again laid hold of the 
rosary at which her trembling fingers were tugging 
frantically with the action of a captive that is 
seeking, yet afraid^ to ren^ asunder his fetters. 
Her back was now turned ft) the old lady, who, 
mistaking the cause of her silence and hesitation, 
could only read therein the stubborn obstinacy 
of a cold and selfish heart. Bising to her feet 
with a bitter sigh she prepared to leave the roonu 

** I have come in vain,'* she said ; *' my prayers, 
my supplications have all been of no use. You 
have condemned me to a lonely, childless old age ; 
but it will not be for long— I shall not survive 
my son's departure, and when you hear of my 
death, remember that it will have been your 
doing.'* 

She walked to the door, while Livia, still stand- 
ing motionless by the window, watched her auto- 
matically, as though held spell-bound by some 
dreadful nightmare which rendered her incapable 
of speech or motion. In the next moment Count- 
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ess Sturmf eder would have vanished out of sight, 
but the slight noise made by the turning of the 
door-handle seemed suddenly to break the charm. 
Wrenching free her hands from the tangled rosary, 
with a movement which snapped asunder the cord, 
and sent the beads flying all over the smooth 
polished boards with a sound like the discharge of 
grape-shot, Li via had sprung forward and arrested 
Countess Sturmf eder on the threshold. 

" Do not go," she faltered ; '' you shall not lose 
your son. Tell him — tell him that he need not go 
to Canada ! " - 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DISTANT THUNDER. 

M Tifl time that I should loose from life at last 
This heart's unworthy-longing of the past." 

Owen Meredith. 

A STRANGE, tmfamiliar life now began for 
Li via, in which for many weeks she was incapable 
of realizing or understanding her own feelings. 
For long she felt as might feel some one who has 
been violently wrenched from the grave and 
restored to life — ^who finds the snnshine all too 
bright for his eyes, and the voices of his fellow- 
creatures all too loud. The fierce joy with which 
WoKram had welcomed her back to the castle had 
alarmed her by its violence, but after a while she 
began gradually to grow used to the idea of becom- 
ing his wife, and ceased to tremble whenever she 
heard his footstep. She no longer shrank away 
from his touch in nervous tremor, but suffered his 
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embrace with sweet composure. She had now lost 
that desolate forlorn feeling which had weighed 
her down so oppressively ever since Nonno's death 
and Guidons desertion, but yet she had not regained 
the childish merriment, the thoughtless gaiety of a 
year ago. Instead of the light-hearted child she 
used to be, Livia had now become a grave and 
silent woman, who though neither soured nor 
embittered, yet bore on her countenance the marks 
of past sorrow and struggles endured. In her final 
surrender to the mother's prayers, Livia had had 
no other thought save that of self-sacrifice, but by 
degrees, and quite unconsciously, the first faint 
germs of another feeling began to steal into her 
heart. The old world truth that love begets love, 
is one which seldom fails to be realized, and few 
natures there are so hard or so consistent as not 
to be conquered sooner or later by a deep and 
st-eady aflEection* Only a heart of stone could have 
remained unmoved at these daily and hourly signs 
of a strong man's ardent passion, and it was with 
something like awe that Livia recognized how a 
word or glance of her had power to call up or 
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dispel a frown on Wolfram's brow, or make him 
change colour like a youth of sixteen. 

On Wolfram^s side, however,^ somewhat con- 
trary psychological process was meanwhile taking 
place: for the first few weeks the reaction from 
his former state of bitter despondency/the rapture 
of having attained his heart's desire, and won 
Livia for his own, had been enough. Her mere 
presence alone was sufficient happiness, and he 
desired nothing further but to be suffered to gaze 
upon her unchecked from mom to evening; to be 
there constantly at her side, a willing slave, ready 
to guess and forestall her slightest wishes. But as 
time went on, and as. the day fixed for their wed- 
ding approached, a perceptible change began to 
creep over him. Though never talkative, he grew 
now markedly silent, and would si)end long hours 
watching Livia furtively, as though seeking to 
decipher in her countenance something of which 
she herself was not aware. 

Though he had now attained his heart's desire, 
yet the rapture which he had hoped for had not 
become his; the bitter taste of Dead Sea fruit 
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cleaved to his palate^ and his deception was like 
that of a child when, having captured a brilliant 
butterfly, it finds the bright colours turn to dust 
beneath its touch. 

They had been sitting together one sultry 
evening in June on the castle terrace, from which 
a pair of folding glass doors led into Countess 
Sturmfeder's morning room, when after a long, 
long pause, filled up only by the occasional rum- 
Wing of distant thunder. Wolfram suddenly broke 
the silence by saying — 

" Why do you never sing now, Livia ? You 
seem to have forgotten all those songs, those 
Italian canzonette you used to sing last summer ?'* 

"Yes,^' she answered, looking up at him in 
slight surprise from the piece of work upon which 
she was engaged. '' Yes, I think I must have for- 
gotten them. I cannot recall to mind a single 
melody.'' 

"And why do you never laugh ?'' he went on, 
with, searching interrogatory. '^Have you also 
forgotten how to laugh ? Often and often last 
summer I have hidden behind the trees near the* 
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pavilion, in order stealthily to drink in the gonnd 
of your laughter. It was like the mtisic of silver 
bells ; but I never hear it now/' 

One of her rare faint smiles now flitted over 
Livia's countenance. 

** Is it true that I never laugh ? " she returned, 
placidly. ^^ I suppose there has been no occasion 
for it. Of course I would laugh if — if •* 

*'If you were happy/' completed Wolfram, 
bitterly. 

Livia started. His reproachful accent had 
given her a sharp stab of pain, but a bright flush 
of colour mounted to her cheeks as at last she said 
shyly and hesitatingly — 

" I am happy. Wolfram— indeed I am." 

"No, you are not happy. Do not attempt to 
deceive yourself and me. You are no more like 
the light-hearted girl of last year, than a withered 
flower resembles a fresh one,'* 

She was silent for some moments before re- 
plying— 

'^ I cannot be the same as I was before, after all 
that — ^has happened.'' 
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Ton mean that yon cannot forget ? " 
I cannot forget the pain I have suffered. It 
has been too great — ^too cruelly intense.'' 

** And is it only the pain you remember ? *' per- 
sisted Wolfram, with ruthless analysis, ** or is it 
not rather the memory of bygone happiness that is 
making you sad ? You are breaking your heart 
for the lover you have lost, and all my love, all my 
devotion, are incapable of making you forget him. 
Even in my arms you are pursued by his image, 
and my kisses are powerless to bum away the 
memory of his own.'' 

Livia had covered her face with both hands as 
though to shut out disturbing visions. She was 
battling with herself unconsciously, trying in vain 
to see daylight in the chaos of her mind ; but when 
after a wMle she looked up again, it was with 
perfect simplicity that she said — 

"You are mistaken, Wolfram, and do me in- 
justice; indeed, I have no such thoughts. Guido 
is now to me no more than a miserable and de- 
grading recollection. How should I still feel love 
for a man who has betrayed me so cruelly ? What 
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heart I have remaining to give is yours, yours 
only/^ 

Wolfram bent over her with fierce inquiry in 
his eyes. 

" Is that true indeed, Livia ? If only I could 
believe it — ^then— oh, then, indeed, I could be 
happy too. I would regret nothing — nothing! 
But," he continued, impelled by some subtle 
refinement of self-torture to pursue his inter- 
rogatory yet further, " supposing that Guido had 
not been untrue to you, that he had been faithful 
all along, and that only some accident, some un- 
foreseen chain of circumstances, had prevented 
him from writing ? If Guido were suddenly to 
appear before you with unchanged love and affec- 
tion, what then, Livia ? To whom would your 
heart then belong ? " 

*' Wolfram ! " cried Livia, passionately, " why 
do you torture yourself and me by these vain 
morbid reflections ? What is the good of imagin- 
ing impossibilities, and raking up old memories ? 
Cannot you be content to bury the past as I have 
done ? '' 
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"To bury the past/' repeated Wolfram, 
gloomily. "Ay, that is just it. Would to God 
that I could succeed in burying the pasf 

" We must help each other to do so. Wolfram,'* 
said Li via, laying her hand on his shoulder, " and 
you must have patience with me, even if I can no 
longer laugh and sing as I used to do. I give you 
what I can, but do not ask for impossibilities. I 
cannot be just the same Livia as I was last year, 
as little as it is in my power to give you a carna- 
tion from off that blighted stem." 

Wolfram had risen to his feet, and was now 
pacing the terrace with agitated steps. It had 
grown almost dark, but the horizon was enlivened 
from time to time by a horizontal flash of summer 
lightning which showed the distant landscape in 
broad relief. Within the room inside the lamps 
had been lit, and the old lady's figure was plainly 
visible to the couple outside, framed in the door- 
way, and bending over a pink counterpane which 
had lain neglected in the work-basket throughout 
the winter, but had now been resumed with re- 
doubled energy, and was nearing completion ; only 
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the open-work border which was to encircle the 
knitted oblong piece now remained to be done. It 
would not require more than a week to finish it^ 
reflected the old lady^ with a complacent glance at 
the young people outside^ whose shapes now ap- 
peared as dark silhouettes against the lurid sky. 

Wh^ Wolfram had taken half-a-dozen turns 
on the terrace he resumed his place on the bench 
by Livia's side. 

" Yes, Livia/' he said, taking hold of both her 
hands that lay idle in her lap, since it was now too 
dark to work, *' you are right in saying that we 
must help each other to bury the past ; it is the 
only thing to be done. But, believe me, if I .could 
undo that past, if it were in my power to restore 
your Guido safe and sound, faithful and true, I 
would not hesitate to do so. Your happiness has 
become dearer to me than my own, and to see you 
again the happy, joyous child of a year ago, to 
hear again your laughter and your songs, I would 
be content to stand aside for the rest of my life 
and never cross your path.'* 

Livia, too deeply moved to speak, only replied 
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by a tremulous pressure of the hand that held hers 
imprisoned. Wolfram continued — 

*'But you know that is impossible. I cannot 
give him back to you, even at the price of every 
drop of my blood, though God knows how willing- 
ly I would do so. Quido is irrevocably lost to you 
— you will never, never see him again ;j3ut if I 
thought — if I felt convinced that your life would 
be happier spent in the convent than by my side, 
I swear to you, Livia, that even now, at the elev- 
enth hour, I would release you from your prom- 
ise. You have only to speak a word to regain 
your freedom ; I will accept your decision, what- 
ever it be.'' 

A nearer and more vivid flash of lightning 
than any previous one had for a moment illu- 
minated the terrace and its surroundings, and in 
that moment Livia had seen how terribly pale was 
Wolfram's countenance. It hardly even needed 
this glance to prompt the whispered answer — 

*' But I do not wish to regain my freedom 1 I 
have already made my decision, and choose to abide 
by it. I am yours. Wolfram, for better or worse 1 " 



CHAPTEtt XX. 

DENOUNCED. 

" Why should this a desert be f 
For it is unpeopled f No ; 
Tongues 1*11 hang on every tree." 

As Tou Like R 
** I bring you witnesses twice fifteen." — King John* 

The 15th of June was the day fixed for the 
wedding, which, in accordance with Livia's wish, 
and on account of her yet recent mourning, was to 
be celebrated in strict privacy. Great sensation 
had been caused in the neighbourhood by the an- 
nouncement that the rich and influential Count 
Sturmf eder was to lead to the altar a penniless and 
obscure Italian girl, thereby causing bitter disap* 
pointment in more than one quarter, and much 
discontent was felt and expressed when it became 
known that no one was to be invited to the wed- 
ding, and that immediately after the ceremony 
Count Sturmfeder was to take his young wife for 
a prolonged tour to Switzerland and Italy. 
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Three days before the wedding-day Li via had 
expressed a desire to go over to the convent for 
the purpose of saying farewell to the kind nuns, 
whose hospitable roof had given her shelter at 
the time of her greatest need, and it was arranged 
that Wolfram was to accompany her, as he wished 
to mark the occasion of his marriage by a hand- 
some donation of money to the order of Sanct 
Notburga, intended effectually to dispel all recol- 
lection of the old feud which had existed for so 
long between castle and convent. 

The visit was paid in a light open basket 
carriage drawn by a pair of cream-coloured po- 
nies which Wolfram had latterly purchased ex- 
pressly for Livia's use, and which he was teach- 
ing her to drive herseK. She was not as yet very 
skilful in handling the reins, and was therefore 
totally unprepared when, soon after leaving the 
convent on their homeward way, a gipsy encamp- 
ment by the roadside caused the ponies to shy 
violently, and then to bolt at a terrific pace. Wol- 
fram's strong hand arrested the fugitives before 
they had gone a hundred yards, but as he drew 
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them up abruptly on the edge of a wide ditch that 
skirted the road^ dividing it from the forest^the 
vehicle capsized* 

Beyond the shock received, Livia had sustained 
no injuries, as Wolfram recognized with intense 
relief when he helped her out of the wreck, pale 
and trembling to be sure, but with unscathed 
limbs. A glance, however, at the shattered pony- 
carriage sufficed to show the futility of attempt- 
ing to employ it further that day. One wheel 
had come off, and lay shivered in pieces at the 
bottom of the ditch, while the harness was 
snapped asunder in more than one place. There 
was, however, a wheelwright not far off, and by 
the help of some labourers who chanced to be 
passing, the broken vehicle was conveyed to his 
house, leaving the servant to return to the castle 
on foot leading the two ponies, which had, luckily, 
suffered no serious injury. 

When these arrangements had been completed 
Livia and Wolfram remained standihg together 
on the roadside, in some imcertainty as to what 
they should do: 
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"We might go back to the convent and ask 
them to lend ns a conveyance if they possess 
such a thing/* said Wolfram, doubtfully; but 
Ldvia began to tremble afresh at the bare notion 
of re-entering a carriage that day, she would so 
much rather walk, she said. 

" To walk would take us at least two hours,** he 
retorted; ''you are not fit for such an exertion, 
Livia, after to-day*s accident. You have no idea 
how pale you are looking.** 

" But the short-cut through the forest will take 
us home in little more than an hour,'* she re- 
turned; "I have walked it twice — once with 
Nonno last summer on the day of the flower- 
show, and the second time in July when — ** 
she broke off suddenly, as the vision of that 
parting scene in the forest rose up before her 
eyes. 

''Yes, I know,** said Wolfram, hurriedly, as 
he bent down to pick up a broken leather strap 
that lay on the ground at his feet; then with 
his eyes still averted he went on — ^"But just on 
that account it would be painful for you to 

17 
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revisit the spot. Let us go by the road — if you 
take my arm perhaps you can manage the dis- 
tance/' 

" No, no ! " cried Livia, bravely, fearful of hav- 
ing hurt his feelings by this allusion to the past, 
and desirous to prove her perfect indifference on 
the subject. ''Indeed I do not mind. Let us go 
by the forest, by all means ? " 

Still Wolfram hesitated. 

"It is growing late," he said at last; ''look 
how low the sun is already on the horizon. It is 
very dark in the forest. Shall you not be afraid ?" 
and he looked askance, almost with an expression 
of dread in the direction of the trees, whose long- 
drawn shadows lying stretched across the road 
betokened that sunset was not far distant. 

" Afraid of what ? ** she returned, laying her 
hand on his arm. " Why should I be afraid when 
you are beside me ? '' 

He looked down upon her with a singular ex- 
pression which recurred to her mind long after- 
wards in thinking over this day. 

" You are not afraid of taking that dark walk 
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alone with me ? Thank God at least for that. 
Neither am I afraid with you by my side. Did 
I not tell you that I was ready to go through hell 
itself for your sake ? '' and drawing her closer to 
him, hand in hand they entered the dark forest path. 
The sun, sinking lower every minute, was cast- 
ing about its colours with reckless prodigality, 
like a capricious spendthrift who dispenses his 
gifts with whimsical caprice, heedless of the wants 
or merits of the recipients. Sober little weeds, 
which seemed fit but to be trodden underfoot, had 
now unexpectedly been showered over with spark- 
ling gems, while the gaunt old forms of rugged 
tree-stems had here and there been wrapped in 
regal mantles of cloth of gold. No sky was visi- 
ble, for the branches here closed so densely over- 
head as to form a vaulted roof, which seemed 
carved out in deep shadow ; but through the long 
vista of dark stems, which stretched out before the 
advancing couple, the light here and there broke 
in in single spots, which twinkled between the 
trees like great crimson and orange stars suspend- 
ed in mid air. 
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Wolfram and Livia proceeded in silence on 
their way, each busied with their own thoughts. 
For some time they had walked arm in arm, until 
the path growing too narrow they were obliged 
to advance singly. Wolfram taking the lead in 
order to force a passage for himself and his com- 
panion. 

At this season of the year the forest was never 
silent, and the exquisitely subdued voices of myri- 
ads of unseen creatures were blending together, 
each individual note too faintly suggested to be 
distinguished from the general chorus. The very 
air seemed to vibrate with tender pulsations, all 
working together in unison like the beating of one 
single living heart. 

Presently the soft, complaining note of a wood- 
pigeon close at hand, struck in upon their ear, and 
by an irresistible association of recollections, Liv- 
ia^s thoughts leaped back to that evening last sum- 
mer, when, together with her grandfather, she had 
trod this same path, and had found the dead wood- 
pigeon lying at the foot of the fir-tree, while its 
disconsolate partner sat and lamented in the 
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branches overheaxi. To Livia^s fitful fantasy it al- 
most seemed as if this must be the self -same bird, 
which ever since had been mourning here for its 
dead lova 

They must now, she remembered, be close to 
that little clearing where hung the old crucifix — 
the spot where she had looked upon Quido for 
the last time. Louder and more plaintive came 
the woodpigeon^s voice, the very embodiment it 
seemed of steadfast, enduring love — of that love 
which cannot forget, cannot be weakened by time 
or space. 

But now another voice is mingling with the 
first, and with amorous response a second wood- 
pigeon has flown to join its mate. Livia could 
hear the flutter of their wings in the boughs close 
at hand, as they billed and cooed again in the ec- 
stasy of re-union. 

Delicately organized and sensitive as she was, 
a deep blush had mounted to Livia's cheek and 
brow, and she was grateful to the surrounding 
shadows just now for throwing a veil over her 
face, for she felt as though her thoughts must be 
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plainly written on her countenance. Did she not 
too resemble the faithless woodpigeon that had 
found such ready consolation in its bereavement ? 
Is the human heart, indeed, so mobile a plaything 
as to be transferred thus wantonly from one hand 
to another ? Not a year ago she too had been 
clasped in the arms of a lover, her heart had beat 
in unison with his, and she had blushed and trem- 
bled beneath his kiss; and now — ^now she had 
given herself to another man, whose iK:)werful in- 
dividuality was daily effacing more and more 
the image of the boyish sweetheart she had lost. 

" But," she went on musing, as silently she fol- 
lowed Wolfram on the narrow path, "the cases 
are not the same after all, for the dead wood- 
pigeon had not been faithless ; it was killed by a 
hawk, whereas I have been abandoned and for- 
saken." 

The single orange and crimson stars were now 
flowing together in connected patches which grew 
larger at every step, and seemed to break through 
the trees all at once. In another moment they 
would have reached the clearing, but just here the 
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passage was enctimbered by a fallen tree-trunk 
which lay right across the path. It was a large 
beegb-tree, which, evidently uprooted by some 
winter storm, had been suflfered to lie there ever 
since undisturbed, for briars and creepers had 
already had time to fasten upon it, weaving fan- 
tastic garlands over the body of the prostrate 
giant. 

Wolfram bent down to remove the trailing 
branches, which with his hunting-knife he severed 
and flung aside, before assisting Livia to surmount 
the unexpected barrier. As he did so she could 
not help remarking how his hands were shaking 
as they touched her own, and how his brow was 
drawn together with an expression as of physical 
pain. His breath too was coming in short, quick 
gasps, like the pant of some hunted creature. 

'' Are you ill. Wolfram ? What is the matter ? '' 
she asked in some alarm. 

His smile was almost ghastly as he returned : — 

"No, I am not ill — ^what should make you 
think so ? It is only the heat.*' 

'^ Yes, it is warm, and I also feel tired," she re- 
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plied« "But there is a bench close by where we 
can rest/' 

"No, no!^' he exclaimed with unexpected vio- 
lence, "we cannot rest. I tell yon it is impossible 
— ^we must go forward now at any price 1 Quick, 
Liyia, quick, let us go T' 

Almost roughly he had seized hold of her arm, 
and was drawing her along with him on to the 
open piece of meadow. 

The sudden transition from shadow to light 
blinded their eyes in the first moment. It was 
almost like the uplifting of a curtain, for here the 
last rays of the setting sun seemed to have drawn 
together in one supreme effort, transforming the 
lovely spot into a golden sea, wherein floated 
myriads of brilliant gems. Dazzled by the over- 
whelming light, Livia's eyes at first could distin- 
guish nothing clearly, but gradually the outline of 
the double fir-tree, which stood facing them at the 
far end of the meadow, seemed to detach itself 
from the surroundings, and the old wooden cruci- 
fix which hung upon it stood out in bold relief as 
though framed in a glowing halo. The long fine 
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grass which covered the meadow in luxuriant 
growth was intersected with manifold flowers, 
blue, purple, and yellow, and on each separate 
blossom the dying sunbeams had bestowed an en- 
hanced degree of glory. Touched by their rays 
the common ox-eye daisies were shining like as 
many silver stars, the buttercups floated like drops 
of living amber *mid the moving blades, lilac 
vetches and purple campanulas had received a 
coating as of liquid amethyst, while pale pink 
clover and ragged robin had flushed many shades 
deeper than nature had made them. But it was 
yonder, at the further end of the little clear- 
ing, that the brightest spot of colouring was 
to be found, for there, scarce ten paces re- 
moved from the double fir-tree, and straight 
in front of the old wooden crucifix, had sprout- 
ed a cluster of blossoms which resembled 
no other forest flower — white as snow, red as 
blood ! 

With a common instinct Wolfram and Livia 
had checked their pace abruptly on catching sight 
^f this unaccountable phenomen<m, but a moment 
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later she had wrenched her hand out of his grasp 
and sprung forward, exclaiming — 

" The Ronsecco carnation ! the Ronsecco carna- 
tion I which I believed to be dead and gone. Oh, 
how has it come hither in the midst of the for- 
est?^' 

It was indeed the Ronsecco carnation ; no one 
who had ever seen the flower could possibly be 
mistaken as to its identity. There was the same 
delicately fringed out white rim, the self-same 
deep red heart as had marked the blossom which 
called forth such admiration at the flower-show a 
year ago. One difference only was perceptible, for 
the plant now growing at foot of the crucifix was 
larger and finer than the one which had perished 
in autumn; not only its stalks and leaves were 
stronger and more vigorously developed, but each 
separate flower was larger as well, being in fact 
a magnified edition of its long race of predeces- 
sors. 

*' What does it mean ? " cried Li via again, 
seeing that Wolfram made no attempt to answer, 
kneeling down in the grass and passing her fingers 
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over the beautiful flowers as though to convince 
herself of their reality, "What does it mean. 
Wolfram ? Who has planted my flowers in this 
lonely spot ? *' 

Wolfram had staggered to the foot of the tree 
and flung one arm round its trunk as though to 
save himself from falling. With his disengaged 
right hand he had taken out his handker- 
chief and was passing it over his cold damp 
brow. 9is eyes were wild and haggard, and 
his voice hoarse and broken as at last he fal- 
tered — 

" What does it mean, Livia ? What else but 
crime and retribution ? The hand of God Himself 
has planted these flowers to reveal my sin. Quido, 
your lover, lies buried here — here where he fell by 
my hand ! ^' 

When he had spoken there was silence 
for nearly a minute, such silence as some- 
times precedes the outbreak of a storm. Then 
arose a loud cry, which in its terrible an- 
guish echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
forest like the voice of some mortally strick- 
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en creature, as of some lost despairing 
spirit. 

''Oh, Guido, Guido! How could I ever have 
doubted you ? Forgive me, Guido, my first and 
only love. Indeed, indeed, I have never loved hut 
you 1 *' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONFESSION. 

"This fellow here with envious, carping tongue, 
Upbraided me about the flowers I wear." 

1 Henry IV. 

When after a long, long time Livia looked up, 
in shuddering apprehension of seeing the face of 
Guidons murderer before her, the place where he 
had stood was empty: the sunset glory had now 
departed from the meadow, leaving the field 
flowers pale and wan-looking in the growing dusk. 
Alone the carnations stood out from the surround- 
ing greyness in bold relief, although they too 
seemed now to be painted in black and white, and 
were staring up at Livia like as many large re- 
proachful black eyes. And now the evening wind 
sweeping down through the trees, causing the 
flowers to bend their pale heads in mournful af- 
firmation, fell upon her ear like the voice of an 
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accusing witness crying aloud the tale of poor 
Guido's undying constancy, and of his terrible 
fate. 

Here, then, during all these weary months, 
while her brain had been racked and tortured by 
dark misgivings, while fancy had been showing to 
her a false and treacherous lover basking in the 
smiles of some perfidious siren who had lured him 
from his allegiance, the poor youth had been lying 
unknown and unsuspected, his grave shrouded 
alternately in autumn leaves, cold winter snows, 
and sweet spring flowers, till with advent of sum- 
mer the secret buried with him had burst forth. 
Fertilized by soft April showers, by genial sun- 
beams, and by the very lifers essence of the slaugh- 
tered man, those seeds which had been his sweet- 
heart's parting gift, the pledge of her affection, 
had germinated and sprouted, till reaching the 
surface they had blossomed out in marvellous 
beauty to tell the tale and denounce the slayer. 

It had grown quite dark when the nuns of 
Sanct Notburga were startled by a loud ring at the 
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porter's lodge: and great was the astonisliment 
and consternation produced when on opening the 
gate the figure of Livia, pale, haggard, and dis- 
traught, met their eyes looking almost ghostly in 
the moonlight in her white summer dress, clinging 
about her limbs all damp with nocturnal dews, 
and bearing in her hand a great sheaf of red and 
white carnations. How she had found her way 
hither in the darkness she scarcely knew herself ; 
the idea of returning to the castle had never even 
occurred to her, and so she had fled through the 
forest like a hunted animal, conscious only of 
one thought, of one freezing terror, the fear 
of again seeing the man who had killed her 
Guido. 

To all questions asked she offered no explana- 
tion, save that she had lost her way in the forest, 
and had been forced to return here. Seeing that 
it was useless to induce Livia to speak more dis- 
tinctly to-night, and greatly alarmed at the girPs 
half -frenzied condition. Mother Kunigunde could 
do nothing further but shake her head and admin- 
ister a soothing potion after putting her to bed. 
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To-morrow morning must surely bring the answer 
to the riddle^ she thought. 

The next day wore away, however, to evening 
without clearing up the mystery, and it was al- 
most dark again when a mounted groom from 
Castle Sturmfeder arrived on a sweating horse to 
deliver a black sealed letter to Livia's address. 
The man brought terrible tidings as well, which 
he proceeded to relate to the scared group of nuns 
who had collected at the convent gate. Coimt 
Wolfram Sturmfeder had not returned to the cas- 
tle on the previous evening any more than his 
bride. After passing the night in deadly alarm. 
Countess Sturmfeder had ordered the forest to be 
searched for the missing couple, who must, she 
concluded, have been overtaken by nightfall and 
lost their way. The search had however proved 
fruitless, and it was only late in the afternoon that 
the forester, traversing the park on his homeward 
way, chanced to notice that the door of the pavil- 
ion was ajar, with its key sticking in the lock out- 
side. This in itself was an unusual circumstance, 
for Count Sturmfeder was wont to keep the key of 
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this building in his pocket. With a vague feeling 
of apprehension, the man pushed open the door of 
the large centre room and went in, starting back 
in the next moment at the sight which met his 
eyes. There, seated on a high-backed arm-chair in 
front of the old-fashioned secretaire writing-table, 
was the figure of Count Wolfram Sturmfeder, stiflE 
and rigid, with wide-open fixed glassy eyes and 
a heavy frown on his brow. He had evidently 
been dead for many hours, for the two candles 
on the writing-table had been burnt out to the 
socket. On the carpet just below the limply 
hanging down right hand lay the revolver with 
which he had taken his life ; five barrels were still 
loaded, the sixth, with the unerring precision of a 
skilled marksman, had been sent right through 
the heart. On the table before him, in a con- 
spicuous position, lay a large envelope, addressed 
in firm, bold characters to " Signorina Livia Eon- 
secco" 

This was the letter which Livia in the privacy 
of the convent cell was now reading : — 
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" Livia, my beloved, for I must call you so for 
the last time, despite the horror and abhorrence 
which I read in your face just now as we stood 
together in the forest beside your lover's grave. 
How should it be otherwise, how should you fail 
to feel hatred and repulsion for the man who has 
deprived you of your happiness, and blighted your 
life? 

" And yet, Livia, I swear to you on the oath of 
a dying man, that no thought of murder was in 
my mind when I struck the blow that felled him 
lifeless to the ground. It was a moment of mad- 
ness, the sudden outbreak of a demon of jealousy 
within me which I was powerless to subdue or 
withstand. Returning through the forest on the 
track of a stag on that fatal July afternoon, I sud- 
denly came upon a youth kneeling in front of the 
old crucifix that hangs on the fir-tree. He was 
beautiful, as I could see at the first glance, for the 
clean-cut profile turned towards me resembled the 
classical lines on some delicately carved cameo 
ornament, and the clustering black curls upon his 
forehead might have graced the head of Antinous. 
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His face was the face of a stranger and quite un- 
known to me — but one thing only was familiar, 
and awoke a chord of fierce jealousy within me. 
It was the red and white carnation which he wore 
in his button-hole, one of those same flowers which 
I had asked for in vain but a few days previously. 
He prayed long and earnestly with bowed head and 
clasped hands, and then he took the flower from 
his coat and pressed it to his lips with passionate 
fervour. It sickened me to look at it, and invol- 
untarily I closed my eyes to shut out the torturing 
vision. When he rose to his feet I was surprised 
to see how young he looked — a mere boy, who had 
surely no right to be playing at love in this ridicu- 
lous fashion ! 

"Up to this moment the idea that you were 
already the aflBanced bride of another, had never 
even entered my mind, and I had felt certain 
that sooner or later I should succeed in winning 
you for my own. Burning to ascertain the worst 
at any price, I accosted the stranger, and entered 
into conversation with him, leading up to the 
question from whom he had received the flower 
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he wore in his button-hole? With a brilliant 
smile lighting up his countenance he answered 
simply — 

* From Li via — from my bride/ 

Then, oh then, Livia, I felt as though ten 
thousand demons had been suddenly unchained 
within me. Up to this moment I had still hoped 
against hope that all this might turn out to be 
some ridiculous error, but to hear the plain un- 
varnished words admitting of neither doubt nor 
misconstruction, sufficed to madden me. What 
were the next phrases which passed between us ? 
I cannot rightly recall them to mind, but presently 
a violent altercation had broken out. Hot and 
angry words were bandied to and fro ; I summoned 
him to give up the flower, and when he refused 
with the mocking laughter of a successful rival 
shining in his hateful brown eyes, I stretched out 
my hand to tear it from his button-hole, but he 
was too quick for me. Evading my touch, he had 
sprung to one side with the agility of a young 
fawn, and almost simultaneously his hand 
descended upon my cheek with a sharp quick 
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blow, which robbed me of the last remnant of 
my self-control. Seizing him in my arms as 
easily as I would have grasped and overthrown 
a slender willow, I dashed him to the ground. 
This lasted no more than a moment, for in the 
next my fury was spent as I stood looking down 
upon his motionless figure. Reason had resumed 
her sway, and I asked myself now what object 
would be gained by this senseless display of my 
passion? I had even bent over my prostrate 
antagonist in order to assist him to rise, when to 
my inexpressible horror I saw that a dark stream 
of blood was oozing from his right temple, where 
in falling he had struck it against the trunk of the 
fir-tree. All my eflEorts to restore him to life were 
unavailing, although I poured brandy from my 
hunting-flask down his throat, and deluged him 
with water from the stream. His breast still con- 
tinued to heave for about ten minutes, but gradu- 
ally the breathing ceased, and then I knew that he 
was dead. My first impulse was to give myself up 
to justice and confess my deed — would to God that 
I had done so! The penalty for manslaughter 
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which alone could have been brought against me 
would have been infinitely less bitter than what I 
have since endured! But the thought of you 
checked my resolve abruptly, as I reflected that 
you would now be more than ever lost to me if it 
came to be known that Guido had fallen by my 
hand. I would have given my life to cancel the 
deed, but still, I argued, since your lover is dead 
beyond recall, I am doing no injury to either 
himself or you by taking his place. Is not 
the right of the living man greater than that 
of the dead ? and why need I sacrifice my hap- 
piness because of a piece of lifeless clay in- 
capable henceforth of feeling either pleasure or 
pain ? 

^' These thoughts once admitted, my course 
was clear, and I resolved at all hazards to make 
the body disappear, and keep silence as to what 
had happened. Chance befriended me, for I suc- 
ceeded in purloining a spade from a woodman's 
shed which stood about half-a-mile distant from 
the clearing, and after two hours' hard labour, 
assisted by the light of the full-moon, I had dug 
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a trench, which, though neither wide nor deep, 
yet sufficed for the purpose of concealing the 
corpse along with the little black carpet-bag 
which the young man had dropped at the mo- 
ment when the quarrel began. There was little 
danger of discovery, for I knew the spot to be 
seldom visited, and I had been careful to re- 
place the layer of green turf on the top of the 
new-made grave, which then presented but a 
slight elevation scarcely distinguishable from the 
rest of the meadow. Within a few weeks I felt 
convinced it would be impossible for any human 
eye to discover aught unusual in the appearance 
of the place, and long before another summer 
came round the grass and flowers that grew so 
rank just here, would have spread an impenetra- 
ble pall over my deed. 

" Thus I argued in my foolish and sinful short- 
sightedness, taking no account of Divine justice, 
which never suffers a- crime to go unpunished. 
Undetected by man, the hand of God Himself 
has raised up a damning witness against me, and 
when I saw the blooming carnation plant adorn- 
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ing Guide's grave, I knew that judgment had 
come upon me. 

" It may perhaps afiEord you some little conso- 
lation to learn, that since our betrothal I have 
never known a moment's peace or rest, and the 
misery of feeling that I had taken your happi- 
ness without even securing my own, has haunted 
me night and day. You never really loved me, 
of that I have long felt assured, and the wild, 
despairing words which burst from you just now 
by Guido's grave, and which still ring in my ears, 
were but the confirmation of my secret thoughts. 
The horror and repulsion which I read in your 
eyes has been the last drop in my chalice of re- 
morse, and it is in order never to see that look 
again, that I have resolved to put an end to my 
life. 

" Farewell, Livia — in spite of all, my one, my 
only love! I leave the world with the bitter 
consciousness of being unable to undo the harm 
I have done, and with the knowledge that 
my love for you has only served to destroy 
your happiness. I cannot ask you to for- 
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give me, but may you at least in time learn 
to forget that there ever existed such a mis- 
erable wretch as the unfortunate man whose 
name was. 

"Wolfram von Sturmfeder/' 



CHAPTER XXIL 

SILENT FLOWERS. 

•* Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse." 

Romeo and Juliet 

In tlie inquest held upon Count Sturmfeder's 
body, a verdict — in tlie absence of all other dis- 
cernible motive — was returned of suicide com- 
mitted in a fit of temporary insanity. 

Livia alone could have cleared up the mystery 
in which Wolfram's tragic end remained en- 
shrouded, had she chosen so to do, but moved by 
some paradoxical revulsion of feeling, she recoiled 
from speaking the words that would have defamed 
the memory of him who had loved her not too 
wisely but too well. Rather than brand his name 
with the stigma of murder, she was content to let 
Guido's resting-place remain unknown, hallowed 
only by the old worm-eaten crucifix which hung 
upon the tree, and decked by no other garlands 
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save those which nature had woven round his 
tomb. The only proof of Wolfram^s guilt was 
contained in his parting letter to her, and this she 
destroyed in the privacy of her own room. 

As there was no one else who had any interest 
in tracing the young sculptor^s fate, it likewise re- 
mained unknown that the American gentleman 
who had engaged Guido's services, and whose 
name happened to be neither Nicholson nor Rich- 
ards, but Ingles, had died of small-pox during his 
passage across the Atlantic, and that Guidons small 
belongings mixed up with the effects of his patron, 
were never identified from the rest of the luggage. 

Countess Sturmfeder never recovered from the 
shock of losing her son, but although she lingered 
on for several years, within a few weeks of the 
catastrophe she had sunk into a state of harmless 
smiling dotage, from which it was henceforth im- 
possible to arouse her. She never complained, 
never seemed to suffer pain or mental uneasiness, 
but would sit all day long crouched over a piece 
of pink knitting work, whose stitches she mostly 
dropped, crooning softly to herself, and babbling 
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foolislily of the fictitious grandcliild whose cradle 
it was to adorn. 

It is now many years since these events took 
place, and that which had been known of them is 
all but forgotten in the neighbourhood. Castle 
Sturmf eder, after standing empty for many years, 
has at last passed into other hands; and a new 
generation, with other joys and sorrows, other 
thoughts and aspirations, has sprung up to replace 
the vanished figures of my tale. A band of bright- 
eyed children now reigns supreme at the castle, 
waking its old echoes with mirth and laughter, 
and bringing life and movement into the long 
deserted paths ; the children's favourite walk is to 
a certain place in the forest which has been christ- 
ened by the name of the carnation meadow, for 
here in midsummer the grass is thickly sprinkled 
with wild carnation flowers, such as are to be 
found growing at no other spot. The chubby 
hands are all too small to rifle the many treas- 
ures, but as, 'mid shouts and laughter, great 
sheaves of the red and white blossoms are 
plucked, the careless revellers are far from deem- 
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ing that they are frolicking over a grave, and that 
there where the flowers grow tallest and finest lies 
buried a heart that once was gleefnl as theirs. 

But the flowers are silent now, for having ful- 
filled their mission and avenged the dead, they will 
speak no more, and there is none to decipher the 
tragic story which, as often as June comes round, 
is traced on the meadow in crimson letters. 

The only person who could interpret their 
meaning is a pale quiet nun at the convent of 
Sanct Notburga, on whose wasted features the 
remains of past beauty may yet be traced; but, 
like the flowers, she too keeps silence, and will 
carry her secret to the tomb. 



THE END. 
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